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THE PLANK IN NEW YORK. 


Tue New York Assembly on Monday last passed 
the Armstrong Bill, which had already gone through 
the Senate, to prohibit the sale of woodcock and 
grouse killed in the State. 

This is not all that it should be, but it is a tremen- 
dous step in the right direction. 

It will mean an end of lawful killing for market in 
New York. 
element in the reduction of the game supply will have 


It will mean that the most destructive 


been eliminafed. The action of the Legislature is a 
great victory for the cause of game protection and for 
the sportsmen. ’ That is to say, for the citizens of the 
State of New York. 
That blatant objection to the anti-sale restriction 


For the sportsmen are the citi- 
zens. 
which is put forward under pretense that to stop the 
sale of game would be to deprive the masses in favor 
of a privileged class, has not the slightest founda- 
tion in reason. The sportsmen are the masses. . The 
market shooters are the class. There are scores of 
sportsmen to one market shooter. The anti-sale law 
gives the scores a chance to get some game on their 
It de- 


prives the market shooter of pursuing game on his 


holidays, that is to say, their shooting days. 


work days, that is to say, his shooting and snaring 


days. It insures the permanence of the outdoor sport 


of shooting. It stops the outdoor business of market 


hunting. It secures the greatest good to the greatest 


number. What has been done this year in Massa- 


chusetts, Texas, New York and elsewhere by the adop- 
tion of the Forest AND STREAM Platform Plank 
—“The sale of game should be forbidden at all sea- 
sons,’ may be done and soon will be done for the 
entire country by the enactment everywhere of the 
same beneficent law. 


LIMIT THE BAG. 


THE game protective idea is growing more and more 
rapidly as time passes, and a large class of people 
whose pursuits give them little interest in it and who 
are without practical knowledge of its working, are 
unconsciously acquiring proper ideas on the subject. 
Even the average legislator now considers game bills 
with a certain amount of respect. 

One form which this game protective idea has taken 
is the acquiring of large tracts of land by individuals 
or groups of sportsmen, and the stocking—or at least 
the stringent protection—of this private property. All 
along the lakes of the West, and at many points 
throughout the central region, as well as at many 
localities on the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to 
Florida, are the grounds of shooting clubs, associa- 
tions and individuals from which the general public 
is rigidly excluded. Such grounds the birds are ‘in- 

‘vited by various attractions to visit or to remain on. 
They are protected from molestation’ by all except the 
owners of the land, often some spots are set aside as 
actual game refuges, where even the owners do not 
shoot. Frequently the birds are liberally fed, in case 
their natural food seems to be growing scarce. 

In exchange for the time and money expended to in- 
duce the birds to resort to such protected grounds, the 
owners take from them such toll as they can during the 
season, and when the shooting is good they kill as 
many birds as practicable. This certainly is natural 
enough, and is very likely what we all of us would do, 
even though we may preach a different doctrine. 

Among the restrictions placed on shooting by the 
statutes of various States, there is-one often advocated 
by Forest AnD STREAM, and which in time is likely to 
be generally adopted. This is a bag limit. It is com- 
ing to be recognized that if the greatest good of the 
greatest number is to be considered, no man should 
be allowed to kill in a day or a season more than a 
certain number of birds—his share. The game belongs 
to the State, and the State presumably desires the great- 
est good of all its citizens, and wishes its game to go 








possible to all its citizens; it is certainly within its 
powers to limit the quantity of game to be taken pre- 
cisely as it limits the period during which game may be 
taken. We may say, that to be absolutely fair, the 
State should divide up the game within its borders— 
which can be killed without injury to the game supply 
—and should allow to each gunner or each person 
wishing any of the game his relative proportion of that 
game. In other words, the State should issue a ration 
of game to its inhabitants. 

There are many States which have not yet reached 
the point of legislating for a bag limit. But since such 
legislation is likely to come and probably within a few 
years, we are inclined to think that it would be a fitting 
and a graceful thing were the owners of these private 
preserves voluntarily to establish for themselves. with- 
out legislation, a limit for the birds to be killed each 
season. It would be fitting, too, for such clubs and 
associations by their by-laws to abolish—as, indeed, 
many such clubs already have abolished—the shoot- 
ing of wild fowl in the spring. The members of such 
associations being commonly well-to-do, and presum- 
ably persons of intelligence and education, may be as- 
sumed to know perfectly well that wildfowl ought not 
to be shot in the spring, and that the number of birds 
to be killed in any season ought to be limited. 

It is easy to recognize how very. strong is the temp- 
tation to take advantage of the rare days when birds 
are flying well, when at last there comes the opportun- 
ity to make up for all the dull days that have gone 
before. Here is a man, let us say, who has an oppor- 
tunity to go shooting once a year and for a single 
week. Perhaps for five days of that week, he sits in 
his boat or blind, and sees the clouds of wildfowl fly- 
ing, or resting in great beds on the water and never 
moving or coming near his decoys. On the sixth day 
comes gunnning weather, and the birds pile into his 
stools so fast that his gun gets hot, and he has to 
wait for it to cool off. The stress of such circumstances 
might tax one’s resolution; but even under such 
conditions it would be easier to stop shooting when 
one could say he had reached the prescribed limit, than 
it would be to lay down one’s gun without any such 
gratifying consciousness. 

In view of game conditions, the gunner ought to put a 
limit on his shooting, and just as we advocated that 
a part of their season should be cut off in spring from 
the Long Island gunners, so we firmly believe that the 
members of clubs and associations controlling private 
preserves, the well-to-do men who spend their time and 
their money to protect the birds—though for their own 
uses—ought to be limited in their shooting, both as to 
bag and as to time. 


THE TARGET SHOOTING OUTLOOK. 


THERE are those who predict the decline of target 
shooting as a consequence of the prohibition of live 
bird shooting in a number. of States, and of a certain 
degree of public sentiment against it. The signs of the 
times do not sustain the calamity prediction. The large 
number of target tournaments already held and to be 
held throughout the United States this year, show an 
increase instead of a decrease in the sport. 

The recent Interstate Association Grand American 
Handicap at Targets, held at Kansas City, is in itself 
an object lesson of the stability and breadth of the trap- 
shooting interests in the United States. It did not have 
half the number of entries of the live bird handicaps, 
held in Kansas City, last year, yet those who deduce 
a decrease in trapshooting from this difference of en- 
tries, have given the matter only a superficial analysis. 
The two events do not admit of comparison as an in- 
dex of the trapshooting situation. There were special 
reasons why the G. A. H. at live birds, held at Kansas 
City last year, should have a large entry. It was a 
new event in that region; it was held in a section of 
country containing excellent field shots; it was held in 
a city centrally situated; it had the prestige of years of 
history, and the money rewards to the contestants 
were incomparably greater. Let us now consider the 
Grand American target tournament. It has not the 
money attractions that the corresponding live bird 
event had; target shooting in the West was an old, old 
institution, and, therefore, was not a novelty; and it 


as far as possible and to furnish as much pleasure as could aot draw on the field shooters as could the live 


bird shooting. Probably the true reason for the 
greater entry in the live bird event was the large sums 
of money to be won in it. Let the inducement be suffi- 
cient in the way of a reward and men will journey long 
distances on a possibility of winning. However, with 
nearly 200 contestants in an event, no one can there- 
from deduce a decline in interest and support of trap- 
shooting. With gun, gunpowder and ammunition fac- 
tories running to their utmost capacity, there must be 
a corresponding consumption of their output, all of 
which denote activity in the wholesome sport of trap- 
shooting. A glance at our column of fixtures will also 
be proof that there is no cessation in the target inter- 
ests. 








STEPS: FORWARD. 


Ir the cause of game protection receives a setback now 
and then, as was the case recently in Connecticut, its ad- 
vocates have yet abundant reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the continued progress which it is making. 

Last week the New York Assembly passed Senator 
Brown’s bill to prohibit the shooting of ducks. in the 
spring, and it has now gone to the Governor for signature. 
It will undoubtedly be signed, for the Assembly passed it 
in response to an urgency message from the Governor. 
As finally passed, it excepts from its operation the brant, 
which birds, as is well known, make their appearance in 
Great South Bay in shootable numbers only. in the 
spring. The advocates and opponents of the bill have 
thus each won something of a victory, and may fairly 
feel satisfied. 

In our news columns reference has recently been made 
to the excellent game law just passed in Texas. While 
we have not received the text of this it is understood to 
prohibit the sale of game, to protect many. insectivorous 
birds, to establish a bag limit, and absolutely to forbid the 
taking of mountain sheep, of which there are a few left 
in Texas. 

Wyoming is reported to have put a ten-year close 
season on moose, and a five-year close season 
on antelope. The Wyoming winter in the . Rocky 
Mountains has been one of great severity, and unques- 
tionably a vast amount of game, chiefly elk, has perished 
by starvation. Forest AND STREAM has more than once 
called attention to the fact that the settling up of the 
country south of Jackson Hole has cut the elk off from 
their winter range, and the letters received by Mr. A. A. 
Anderson, Special Superintendent of the Yellowstone 


“Forest Reserve, and printed in another column, show the 


terrible straits to which these animals are reduced. 

It is understood that Mr. Anderson has contributed out 
of his own means a large amount of money to be used in 
purchasing hay to feed these starving elk, an act of 
humanity which entitles him to the greatest credit. Mr. 
Anderson suggests that the recurrence of a period of star- 
vation like that of the past winter may be avoided in 
future by making provision for feeding the elk, and this 
should be done, if it is impossible to open a way to these 
animals to their old time feeding grounds in the Colorado 
Desert. These feeding grounds are very likely useless 
now, even if the elk could get to them, because they are 
being more and more run over by the domestic sheep and 
turned into barren wastes where no vegetation grows. 





George W. Van Siclen, of this city, who died last 
Monday, April 20, at the age of 62, was one of the 
well-known anglers of New York. He was for many 
years a member of the Willewemoc Club, whose club 
house was on the shore of Willewemoc Lake in Sulli- 
van county. Mr. Van Siclen was of the class of schol- 
arly anglers, and in 1875, desiring to add to his angling 
library a copy of Dame Juliana Berners’ “Treatyse of 
Fysshynge,” and finding that it would cost in the orig- 
inal edition of 1496 from $2,500 to $3,000, he brought 
out an American reprint, based on the text of the Eng- 
lish reprint of 1827. 


Mr. Joseph B. Thompson’s consideration of the 
bearing of the recent Supreme Court lottery case de- 
cision upon the constitutionality of the Lacey Act, will 
be read with deserved attention by all who are inter- 
ested in the operation of the Federal law. Mr. Thomp- 
son is a member of the New York bar, who has de- 
voted much study to the subject of game legislation 
and the principles underlying it; and by his published 
writings he has done much to advance a popular under- 
standing of the treory of ( ~~ “Bre protective system. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
— 
A Cruise in the Ojibway Paradise. 


In Two Parts—Part One. 


Tue attractions of the Ojibway Paradise, or the Tema- 
gami Lake region, had become irresistible, and after many 
conferences with Mr. Salsbury, passenger agent of the C. 
P. R. R., who was most patient and obliging, and did 
everything in his power to procure information for us, we 
left Pittsburg on the evening of August 26, 1902. Leav- 
ing Toronto at one o’clock we reached North Bay about 
half past ten on the 27th and spent the rest of the night 
at the hotel. We dressed in our cruising suits the next 
morning and soon after six o'clock were rushing eastward 
to Mattawa on the C. P. express. 

Mattawa is quite a pretty town with several hotels, a 
number of large brick business buildings and many pretty 
homes. There is a magnificent stone cathedral here, but 
we did not have time to visit it. A 

From Mattawa we took the branch road which con- 
nects Mattawa with Kippewa. The train on this road 
runs only three times a week—Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, leaving Mattawa about ten in the morning 
and returning about five in the evening, thus making con- 
nections with the steamer on Lake Temiscaming. We had 
but a short wait at Mattawa and did not try to see the 
town until our return. 

The branch road follows the windings of the Ottawa 
River, which, with its high bluffs and numerous rapids, 
is very picturesque. We arrived at Temiscaming before 
one o'clock and went to the Bellevue Hotel for dinner. 
We were already dressed in our cruising suits, so ar- 
ranged to have our trunk left in the wareroom, after 
taking out our duffle and putting in our suit case, travel- 
ing hats and coats. We should have taken our trunk 
through to Haileybury, changed our clothes at the hotel 
there and had the trunk sent back to the hotel at Temis- 
caming. 

About three o’clock we began our journey up Lake 
Temiscaming. The dav was warm, the air pure and clear 
and the scenery charming. The steamer is small, but we 
were fortunate enough to get a stateroom, and the meals 
were good. About dark we passed the mouth of the 
Montreal River, and an hour later tied up to the dock at 
Ville Marie for the night. In the morning the steamer 
left Ville Marie before I had commenced to think about 
getting up, so I did not see the town. As we came from 
the dining room, after an excellent breakfast, the whistle 
blew for Haileybury, and we rushed down to see after our 
baggage. 

There are but few docks and the water is so shallow the 
steamer has to anchor out in the lake. A pointer, which 
they tow, is brought alongside the steamer and baggage 
and passengers taken ashore in that. A surveying party 
was going ashore at Haileybury to do some work up the 
Montreai River, and we had to wait for the pointer to 
make the second trip. There will be no trouble of that 
kind at Haileybury in the future, for they were building a 
dock when we were there. 

Tourists can outfit at Mattawa and start on the canoe 
trip at the mouth of the Montreal, and then into the 
Matabitchouan River; but this is going up stream, and a 
shallow one at that, with a heavy load of provisions. The 
Matabitchouan is full of shallow rapids that can be run 
coming down stream with light loads, but must be carried 
around going up. Then there are two portages over a 
mile long on this river, and both of them are hard, so it 
is well to have the loads as light as possible when you 
ae Se These are the only long, hard portages on 
the trip. i 

We had written to Mr. Paul A. Cobbold, at Hailey- 
bury, to engage two good guides and, when we finally got 
ashore, he and the two guides were waiting for us. The 
guides picked up our baggage and we all went to Mr. 
Cobbold’s store for provisions. 

Our guides were Samuel Stata and Robert Morrison, 
professional guides and thoroughly reliable and trust- 
worthy. They know all this region well, are first-class 
woodsmen and old hunters, and as an outdoor cook Sam 
has but few equals. These men spared no pains to make 
us comfortable, and took us on side trips for extra good 
fishing, to show us game and for good duck shooting. 
For carrying they used the tump line, a leather strap not 
less than twenty feet long. This is made by taking a 
piece of leather from two to three inches wide and about 
two feet long, then sewing to each end a strap about ten 
feet long and tapering from an inch wide at one end to 
less than one-half inch at the other. For carrying the 
narrow straps are tied, one around each end of a box or 
large pack, in such a way that when the broad strap is 
placed around the forehead the pack rests on the hips. 
Other packs are then piled on this till a man has all he 
can carry. The last pack rests on the back of his neck 
and head, thus leaving both hands free. Our guides 
could carry two hundred pounds over a short portage 
without stopping to rest. 

In outfitting we used the provision list we had last 
summer, adding two pounds of dried peaches, two pounds 
of raisins and two cans of evaporated cream. At Mr. 
Cobbold’s suggestion we changed our list to three pounds 
coffee, two pounds tea, ten pounds flour, ten pounds corn 
meal and twenty-two pounds bread. The bread was baked 
especially for carrying, in a brick oven, and, while not 
hard, was well baked. Each loaf was baked in a separate 
pan and well browned all over. We had no trouble keep- 
ing it, for while it did not get hard, neither did it mould, 
and we ate the last of it the twelfth day out. We got all 
our provisions from Mr. Cobbold, and found the bacon 
and everything first-class, with prices about the same as 
at home. We had with us a cooking outfit, one tent, two 
gum blankets, duffie bags, small sacks for provisions, a 
small ax and two pair of six-pound woolen blankets. Mr. 
Cobbold said we would not be warm enough and, at his 
suggestion, we hired a rabbit skin blanket. These are 
made by the Indians. They cure the skins and cut them 
round and round till they have a long string like a carpet 
rag, which is then twisted, fur side out, and knit into a 
blanket. 


our rabbit skin blanket. We also hired one tent and two 


We would have suffered with the cold without’ 


pair of blankets for the guides, one tarpaulin for covering 
provisions at night, two tump lines, one additional bucket 
for cooking, a shotgun and a large ax, for Sam said we 
would need res to keep us warm. Everything 
needed for either hunting or fishing trip, except guns and 
fishing tackle, can be hired from Mr. Cobbold at very 
reasonable rates. Indeed, when we had bought our pro- 
visions and paid our bill we felt that we had never been 
more fairly treated when outfitting. 

Mr. Cobbold has for hire birchbark, basswood and 
cedar canoes at from twenty-five to fifty cents per day. 
As we had never cruised in an Indian canoe we hired one 
large birchbark. 

The guides packed everything in the sacks and went to 
engage the team to haul us over the six-mile portage to 
Sharp Lake, and we went to the hotel for dinner. There 
is a good hotel here, and we got an excellent dinner for 
twenty-five cents. The guides had got their dinner -t 
their own homes, and when we came back to the store 
had everything on the wagon and were ready to start. 
The first part of the road is good, and: has been enchant- 
ing before the.pine forest, through which it runs, was 
burned. We passed several clearings with comfortable 
log houses on them and stopped at the last one for a 
drink. An old gentleman was sitting by the door reading 
a book that he had gotten out of the library at Hailey- 
bury. I have forgotten the title, but remember it was a 
story of the far North. 

The road was getting very rough and we had given up 
our seats on the wagon soon after leaving the burnt 
country. We found a coat and small satchel on the road. 
The satchel contained a rosary, a prayer book, and a deck 
of cards. The owner was evidently gettings things badly 
mixed. A wagon, carrying provisions for the surveying 
party, was ahead of us making the trip overland to 
Partage Bay, and these things had fallen off the load. 
We enjoyed the walk through the woods very much, but 
decided that, by the time the driver got his team back to 
Haileybury he would earn his $5, for the road is horribly 
rough in places. 

The guides had our canoe loaded and we were about 
ready to start across Sharp Lake when the rest of the 
surveying party arrived and the coat and satchel, which 
the guides had put in the shelter house that stands here, 
found owners. We crossed Sharp Lake, made a short 
portage to and crossed Mud Lake, camping for the night 
on the end of the portage from Mud Lake to the Montreal 
River. By seven o’clock the next morning we had crossed 
the portage and were ready to start up the river. 

We were traveling in one large birchbark canoe, 16 
feet long, with a 37-inch beam. It had never been used 
and weighed about 65 pounds when we started and 100 
pounds at the end of the trip. One guide would carry the 
canoe over the portage and the other one, making two 
trips, all the baggage, which weighed 350 pounds. 

The shores of the Montreal for some distance were 
high bluffs, and one especially high point on our left is 
called Huckleberry Hill. All along this part of the river 
were beds of the most exquisitely colored moss. The 
dark maroon, which was a rich wine color in the sunlight, 
blended into the faintest, most delicate of yellows and 
greens. Nature, when furnishing her kingdom, had, with 
lavish hand, spread a carpet for her feet that exceeded, 
in texture and color, the far-famed weaves of the Orient. 

We had paddled through two or three short rapids and 
gone some distance up the river when we came to the 
first portage, which is quite short. Above these falls are 
beaver meadows, where the shores were full of moose 
tracks. On the second portage there is a good camp 
ground and we stopped here for dinner. After dinner the 
guides ran a hot skillet handle over the pitch on the 
seams of the canoe, for it was leaking in a dozen places. 
Our canoe was just new, but I believe that is not a 
recommendation for a birch bark. 

Birch bark suitable for making canoes has become very 
scarce in this region. Mr. Cobbold told us that the In- 
dian who made his canoes had only succeeded in getting 
enough for four the past season. As we were about ready 
to push off, the surveying party we had left on Sharp 
Lake the afternoon before crossed the portage and began 
preparations for dinner. The chief engineer was very 
courteous, offering to render any assistance, and giving us 
— valuable information regarding the country north of 
this. 

We were now in a part of the river known as Bay 
Lake, which is very pretty, and when we came to Partage 
Bay we could look over great stretches of open water to 
the blue hills away off in the distance. Just before we 
reached Pork Rapids we crossed a bay to visit an Indian 
named Joe Watta, who was camped in a red pine grove. 
He had two or three tents but no house. There were 
three rabbit skin blankets hanging out. One of them was 
new and the fur, which is whiter than on our rabbits, 
makes a very handsome gray fur blanket that is soft, light 
and very warm. The blankets sell for $15. A tanned 
moose hide, with two bullet holes in it, had been hung up 
to dry. It was a lovely shade of yellow and very soft 
and pliable. The moose meat was hanging on the drying 
rack over a smouldering fire, but the flies had been there 
before us, so we did not buy any. In the garden were 
cucumbers, pumpkins, potatoes, beans, onions, corn and 
rutabagas. Vegetables grow well here, for, while the 
season is short, it is warm and the soil is very fertile. 

We made a short portage around Pork Rapids, and 
when we launched our canoe again were in the forest 
reserve. For some distance the river is broad with low 
shores fringed with reeds and covered with hemlock, 
maple, poplar and an occasional cedar, while the hills in 
the distance are covered with pine. The frost had painted 
the poplars yellow and touched the maples with red, add- 
ing much to the. beauty of the river. About five o'clock 
we landed on-Red Pine Point at the head of a bay just 
below the narrows, where the river makes a sharp bend. 
We camped in a grove of red pine trees, magnificent speci- 
mens, many of them a hundred feet high, growing tall and 
straight, with no limbs except a clump at the top. We 
were sheltered by a hill back of our camp and had a pretty 
view across the bay and down the river. 

Taking our rods and fly book, we went to the narrows 
to try our luck while the guides put the tents in shape for 
the night and cooked supper. The fish were not hungry, 
but we were, and gladly went to supper when the guides 
called. Some time in the night we were wakened by the 
cry of an owl. I thought it was a pack of wolves, for 
I had never heard an owl make a noise like that before. 


There was a first cry that sounded quite near, followed 
by a peculiar hooting that sounded some distance away. 

The next morning was very cloudy, and as it was Sun- 
day we did not move camp. The or and Sam went 
out and caught a fish for breakfast, and Sam baked some 
corn cakes that were not hard to eat, but I never cared 
to count the number that disappeared off my plate. 

After applying hot skillet handles to the bottom of the 
canoe, we took our storm coats, camera, two tin cups and 
the gun and went up the river. Above the narrows the 
‘river widens until, near the mouth of the Mattawapika 
River, it is almost a lake and contains -great beds of 
rushes and wild rice. We had expected to get a duck here, 
but they were so wild we could not get close enough for a 
shot. Jamie Mowett, a Scotchman that used to be in 
the employ of the Hudson Bay Company, is married to an 
Indian woman and lives at the head of this bay. He has 
a comfortable log house, but his garden was not as good 
as the Indian’s we had seen the day before. It was still 
early, so we bought a loaf of bread, a jar of huckleberry 
jam and a quart of milk and continued on our way up the 
river in the hope of getting a duck. We paddled through 
marshes and beds of wild rice, but did not get a shot at a 
duck, and about one o’clock went ashore for dinner. Sam 
had-a small hunting knife and we cut the bread with it, 
but the blade was too narrow to be of much use getting 
jam out of a jar. Bob cut two notches, one above the 
other, in a small poplar, split off the piece between and 
made two nice little paddles that brought out the jam. 
We ate all the jam, nearly all the bread and drank all the 
milk. There were high bush cranberries growing around 
us and we gathered about a quart and Sam found some 
black currants and put with them. We were at least six 
miles from camp, with a stiff head wind and an occasional 
shower, so we gave up the ducks and returned. 

We cooked our cranberries in lots .of water, strained 
them through a piece of clean muslin, sweetened the juice, 
put it on the fire again, and in a few minutes had our jar 
full of jelly, which proved to be delicious; the handful of 
currants had greatly improved the flavor. 

The wind had been increasing all evening, and as we sat 
by the fire I kept watching the tops of the big pine trees 
swaying back and forth till one of the guides, thinking 
1 was afraid, said there was no danger as long as the 
wind contined in that direction. It commenced to rain, 
and the guides covered the provisions over carefully with 
the tarpaulin and we went to bed. About eleven o’clock 
Sam called us and said he did not like the conditions of 
the weather; he was afraid we were going to have a 
storm. The wind had changed and was very high, and 
the clouds had a stormy look. The guides thought we 
had better move across the bay to a clearing where an 
Indian, Petin Albany, lived. We soon had our shoes on 
and I gathered up my hairpins out of the crown of my 
hat, tied them in my handkerchief, and we were ready to 
start. The canoe was launched, and taking our pine bed, 
blankets and tent we paddled across the bay. It was a 
good deal of a disappointment to be blown out of such a 
warm, comfortable bed into the cold at twelve o’clock at 
night. The night was dark, the sky very stormy looking 
and the wind high enough to make things more than in- 
teresting. I thought we would surely be blown on the 
rocks before we could find the Indian’s landing, but after 
paddling along the shore a couple of times we found a 
tiny dock. 

The canoe was lifted ashore and we went up to the 
Indian’s house but he was away and the door fastened on 
the outside with a padlock. Our tent was soon up and 
the bed made, then the guides, wrapping up in their 
blankets, crept under the canoe and we heard Bob say: 
“I wonder what we did with the jelly?” 

The wind had been increasing and was now blowing 
very hard, but we were safe and slept well. We had a 
7x7 “A” tent, and it was almost impossible to put it up 
so the wind could not blow under. The best tent for such 
a trip is a 7x8 with an 18-inch wall, and when put up 
there should be 6 inches on the ground, leaving a 12-inch 
wall. The six inches on the ground is drawn in under 
the tent and the bed is made on this, thus shutting out the 
cold wind. 

The blow was over in the morning, and the pine trees 
were all standing. The guides were inclined to apologize, 
but we concluded that guides who would go to that much 
trouble for the sake of protecting tourists were worth 
having. After an early breakfast we loaded the canoe 
and were soon at the Mattawapika Falls, which are very 
wild and picturesque. The water falls over in three 
divisions, or falls, which are separated by well wooded 
islands. We were just on the edge of the Laurentian 
fcrmation and the ragged cliffs were of a slaty rock while 
the river bed was full of boulders, many of them weighing 
hundreds of tons. For some distance above the falls the 
high bluffs are very rugged. There is a copper mine on 
the right shore, but it is too far from the railroad to be 
profitable. 

Coming through a narrows into a wide bay full of 
rushes and wild rice, we saw a number of muskrat 
houses and a big flock of ducks. Landing on a cranberry 
swamp we gathered low bush cranberries, or the berry of 
commerce. On the sandy beach where we landed we saw 
tresh tracks of a wolf following a deer. The side trips 
on which the guides took us for berries, ducks, or fish, or 
up some little hidden creek, or to see a pretty fall, or to 
the top of a hill where we could get a wonderful view, 
were quite a rest, and added much to the interest of our 
cruise. When we reached Mattawapika Lake we landed 
on an island, made tea and ate a lunch. Near the foot of 
the lake we went ashore on a sandy beach to explore what 
seemed a lake lying some distance back from the bay, but 
proved to be an arm of the bay that could be_ reached 
through a narrow outlet some distance further down. On 
the beach we found moccasin and moose tracks. Early in 
the afternoon we passed through the Obisaga Narrows, 
and were in Lady Evelyn Lake, with its cold, sparkling 
blue water and its beautifully wooded islands. The day 
was perfect. the sky a clear, bright blue with here and 
there an island of fleecy white clouds. The water was 
rough from the wind the night before, which added to the 
exhilaration and made the canoe seem a thing of life as it 
bounded over the waves. 

On our right, in the distance, was the house where one 
of the fire marshals lived; in front was water and islands 
and pine trees; on our left was water and islands and 
pine trees, and beyond them rose the Maple Mountains, 
a broken line of deep, intense blue against a blue sky. 
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It was a magnificent view, and if once seen would never 
be forgotten. 

Lady Evelyn Lake is almost a thousand feet above sea- 
level, and the Maple Mountains are over two thousand 

Keeping to the left across Lady Evelyn we passed near 
an island on which there is a fine camp ground, table, 
benches and everything convenient. We were on an arm 
of the lake stretching toward the west and intended te 
camp for the night on the portage around the Sucker Gut 
Falls. About half way down this arm we passed the home 
oi a Pagan Indian who had died the year before, but his 
family still Jived here, and on a little island near his 
house there were not less than a dozen bear skulls hang- 
ing on the trees. The old Indian had, no doubt, recited 
the harangue, or apology, to the spirit of the bear when 
he killed it and then hung the head where no animal 
could desecrate it, for the lower jaw-bone was securely 
tied to the upper jaw with cedar bark. The cedar bark 
was in a fair state of preservation, though the skulls had 
evidently been-hanging there for years, as the bones were 
old and moss-grown. 

We were traveling almost due west and directly toward 
the Maple Mountains that rose up grand and beautiful far 
beyond the wide expanse of water we were traversing. 
This arm of the lake ends in a pocket inclosed by high 
bluffs with a break on the left where the Sucker Gut 
River comes tumbling down over the falls. We camped 
on the upper end of the portage, and after supper the 
guides took us two or three miles up the river, where 
there are. good feeding grounds for moose. We saw 
plenty of ducks, but no moose, although they had been 
tramping all along the shore. 

We had heard of the wonderful trout fishing in Mc- 
Pherson Lake, and, like many other tourists, were under 
the impression that we could make the trip to McPherson 
Lake, catch all the trout we wanted, and return to the 
Sucker Gut Falls in one day. On learning that this 
could not be done, we left the arrangements for the trip 
entirely ‘to the guides. Bob had taken two parties over 
this route, and one of the parties had gone through to 
Florence and Smoothwater lakes, then down the East 
Branch to the Montreal River, which they followed to 
Mud Lake, and so back to Haileybury. We took with us 
enough provisions for three days, one tent, all the 
blankets and the cooking outfit. The other tent was left 
standing and everything we did not take along we cached 
in it until our return. I wanted a light to get some things 
in our tent that we were to take along, and Bob made 
me a candlestick. He took a round stick an inch in 
diameter and two feet long; one end of this he sharpened 
and split the other end down about two inches; then, 
taking a piece of birch bark, made a kind of pocket in 
which he set the candle. The loose ends of the birch bark 
were then drawn through the split in the end of the stick 
till the candle was held firmly in place. By shoving the 
sharp end of the stick in the ground the light could be 
placed where it was needed. A. W..C. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Bad Men of the West. 


THE recent articles on the “bad men” of the West were 
quite interesting. They call to mind many dark incidents 
of border history. I quite agree with Mr. Day in his 
contention that these frontier terrors should not be 
paraded as heroes. Yet I think that some of these bad 
men were not as bad as they have been pictured. There 
were two distinct classes of bad men. One class con- 
sisted of men whose quick aim and intrepid bravery made 
them a terror to evildoers. The other was of those who 
killed for the mere love of blood and for the sake of 
notoriety. James Hickok, or “Wild Bill,” as he is better 
known, was an example of the first class, while King 
Fisher, Alf Shade, Bill Longley and the Daltons were 
examples of the second class. 

Wild Bill rose to fame as a man killer in the celebrated 
Rock Creek fight, in which he whipped ten desperadoes 
in a fierce hand-to-hand encounter. From that time on he 
was a target for the bullets of the aspiring bad men and 
was thus forced into many a deadly encounter which 
otherwise he might have avoided. As marshal of Abilene 
and Hays City, he succeeded in clearing that locality of 
most of its desperadoes, but in no instance was he the 
aggressor. That his heart was not in the work is shown 
by his many acts of kindness to the widows and children 
of his victims. He always paid the funeral expenses of 
the man he killed, and always appeared as chief mourner. 
Were it not for “such men the West would never have 
been tamed. They had a mission of their own to fulfill, 
and knives and revolvers were the only life insurance 
policies they could carry. 

With King Fisher and the Daltons the case was differ- 
cnt. These men performed their bloody deeds for the 
notoriety it gave them. That King Fisher thirsted for 
notoriety is evident; he was a law-breaker instead of a 
law-enforcer. It is said that he once placed a signboard 


at the forks of the road that ran by his home, bearing the 
inscription : 


RRR Ree eRe eee EEE EEE EE EE EEE SEES HEHE EEE EEE EEEEEESEEEEE OSES 


: TAKE THE RIGHT-HAND ROAD. : 
: THE OTHER IS KING FISHER’S ROAD. : 


Ree RRR EERE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE E SHEET OEEEE TEESE ESSE EEE EE EEE EEEEEEEEET 


eat was the fear of him that both desperadoes and 
law at cers dared not travel on the forbidden highway. 

Bob Dalton was another candidate for the title of “man 
killer,” else why did he say, just before his raid on Coffey- 
ville, Kansas : “IT will beat Jesse James and go him one 
more.” 

Most of these bad men met death “with their boots on.” 
Wild Bill, Bob Dalton, Grat Dalton, Jesse James and 
numerous others met death at the hands of an assassin; 
Alf Slade was hanged by the Montana vigilants, and so 
the list thight be extended. 

There is a tendency among writers to idealize these 
desperadoes. Never was this more evident than in the 
recent case of Harry Tracy. On every hand, even among 
people of education and influence, could be heard words 
of sympathy for the outlaw and ridicule for the officers 
of the law. Story papers, novels and even history teems 
with the words of praise for these border villains. The 
example is bad for the rising generation. If we must be 
hero worshippers let us choose more worthy examples on 
whom to lavish our praise. CLARENCE VANDIVEER, 


Letters to a Chum.—Il. 


About 1:30 P. M. we were pushing down a steep bank 
to the water’s edge. Lem stuck a pole through the wagon 
wheels so they could not turn, and it was well he did. 
The horses set the brakes on their legs and we all slid 
down about one hundred feet to the bottom. 

Here was an acre of level ground, a natural park. Big 
trees, green grass and the river pouring along as clear 
as crystal. Here was our camp, all made ready for us, 
and a beauty it was. Camp stove, table, awning, seats, 
spring, shade, everything within twenty feet of the 
water’s edge. How pleasant and home-like it seemed. 
And we were to stay there two weeks, or longer if we 
wished. 

What shall we do first? Dinner, of course. All right, 
I'll catch the fish while you build the fire. No, let’s just 
have a lunch with some hot tea, then all go and get a 
big mess of trout for supper. That seemed good advice, 
and we were soon seated round our new table. 

Then rubber boots, rods, reels, lines, book of flies, 
basket—a grand assembly of our entire fishing outfit. 
Some of it is hard to find, and my best reel and line can’t 
be found at all. I try to hold my temper as I rummage 
through everything. I had it last night at the ford, and 
I’m sure I put the blasted thing back in my tackle-box; 
but it isn’t there, and it isn’t anywhere. Confound such 
luck! I’d rather stay in camp than to try to use that old 
one; still, it might be better than nothing. “You all go 
ahead; don’t wait for me; it’ll take me a half an hour to 
get that old thing in running order.” 

And so I hurry and sweat. Finally I get my outfit into 
some kind of shape, after some unmentionable language, 
and pick up my boots and ram a foot into one of them. 
Down in the toe is something sharp and hard. More 
cuss words. Over goes the boot and out drops my lost 
reel. Well, did you ever! If I’d had sense enough to 
put on my boots first I would have been fishing an hour 
ago. 

There were plenty of fish in that stream. I could see 
them, twenty at a time sometimes, watching me blunder. 
Throw a fly over them and they would dart away. I soon 
found it was no use trying to catch them that way. 
There they were, a continuous line of them, all with their 
heads up stream. All standing perfectly still without 
apparently any movement of the fins, while the water 
— past them at breakneck speed. “Tell me how they 

0 it.” 

For an hour I did not get a bite. Then I caught a 
small grayling. Then moved down stream a mile or so 
to where there was dead water. Here I got a two-pound 
trout; then another larger one that made things lively 
for a few minutes. Getting down on a mud bank under 
the overhanging willows in the deep shade, the water 
looked dark and deep, with scarcely any current at all. 
The sun had gone behind the mountain. The air seemed 
cooler immediately. Making a good cast down stream, 
close to the willows, there was a lunge and a splash that 
almost gave me palpitation of the heart, and the reel be- 
gan to sing. I had 150 feet of new silk on and I let him 
go till he got enough of it. Then brought him in a ways 
till he got ready to go again. Then buz-z-z-z-z goes the 
reel till only a few yards of line is left on it. Then I 
snub him at the peril of my rod, and he throws himself 
high into the air away off there mid a cascade of spark- 
ling water. Slowly and sulkily he comes back, and I feel 
safer as I get more line on the reel. Then a short spurt 
and another gain for me. Then he changes his course 
and darts up stream, almost faster than I can reel in, but 
he finds it harder pulling up stream, and I gain on him 
till he comes in sight near the shore—tail first, and I can’t 
get him turned around. Giving him an extra hard yank 
to get him headed right, I rouse his ire again and away 
he goes, and nothing short of a log chain would stop him. 
All my line is out again, and the fish is more lively than 
ever. I begin to get warm under the collar. I don’t want 
to spend all the afternoon on one fish. I want a lot of 
them. So I begin winding up whether he likes it or not. 
Then he takes another spurt, but I put my thumb on the 
reel, and crack goes the rod, and two or three feet of 
the tip hangs slack on the line. This will never do. If I 
want that fish—and I bet I do—I’ve got to keep my nerve 
and handle him like a fisherman. Careful is the word. 
Back and forward he goes; now almost near enough for 
the net, and now my line is all out again. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Fish, that I can’t accommodate you with more line, you 
seem to want it, but when you get so far you’ve got to 
stop if it busts the firm. Slowly and carefully I work him 
in. God! how my arms ache. And my beautiful new rod 
is a complete wreck. Still the line holds, and still the 
fish is on. If I only had a little more room I’d snake him 
up on the bank, but there is a solid hedge of willows be- 
hind me. I must fight it out right here. 

I get him up close again, but can’t see him, the willows 
make such a shade; but I know he is there, and make a 
dive for him with the net, but it is no go. He’s off 
again, throwing the water all over me, and I have my 
work to do over again. When I get him back to the 
sticking place again he seems low spirited and sulky. He 
shows signs of giving up, and I say, “Now I’ve got you,” 
and yank him out on the bank. But something happened. 
Something gave way—but it wasn’t the fish. I suddenly 
sat down in the mud while my fish went off somewhere to 
rest. 

Well, we ‘both needed a rest. So I sat still. I didn’t 
cry, but I felt foolishly like it. “Dick, my boy, that fish 
outgeneraled you. It was a fair fight and you lost. Take 
your medicine like a man and try him again.” 

I wiped the perspiration out of my eyes and looked 
around me. Holy smoke! it’s pitch dark and about a 
million stars laughing at me. I wonder where camp is? 
What makes it so still all at once? Now, let me think a 
minute. Which way did-I come from? Why, down 
stream, of course. All I’ve got to do is to follow up the 
stream to camp. Hi, ho! I wish I had a boat. Well, no 
use sitting here-in the water any longer. I'll go to 
camp. 

Sater said than done. Solid walls of brush confronted 
me at every turn. My line and basket caught on them, 
so I left the things and went through somehow. 

Lord, what a place, and how dark it is! It pains me yet 
to think of that trip, but I got through to an open place, 
more turned around ever. 


I looked for the North star and found five of’ him. 
Standing still trying to decide which star to tackle, I 
heard a faint halo-o-o-o away off to my right. Then six 
shots in rapid succession. I gave an answering whoop 
and started on, letting a yell every few steps, till I found 
Lem coming to meet me, with my Savage and his big yel- 
low mastiff, Bull, the bear and lion dog. 

Lem had a lantern, and, what was better still, he knew 
the way to camp, though I still maintain that I would 
have got in all right. I’ll not harrow your feelings with 
the scolding I got when we got to camp; but honestly 
it sounded good, for I was eating my supper at the same 
time. It was good to héar Lem’s big laugh when I told 
them about my fish. “Thar’s rainbow trout in thar,” he 
says, “that'll weigh fifteen pound. You mustuv hooked 
on to a big feller.” 

We had planned to go out after deer early the next 
morning, so I asked Lem what time we were to turn out 
in the morning. “Oh, the earlier the better,” he says. 
“The moon’s up now and deer feed the rest of the night 
and lay down before sun up. Our best show is to start 
early.” They then told me that they had seen three deer 
while coming in before dark, a doe and two fawns. 

Well, to make it short, we were on our horses, Lem and 
I, at dawn, with a substantial lunch, and everything we 
thought we should need, I with my .30-30 and Lem had 
my .22 for grouse. Straight up the mountain side we 
went, through thick clumps of aspen, where we had to 
look sharp to our legs. I caught some sharp scratches 
before I learned the knack of putting my hands against 
the trees and pushing the horse away from it. 

Once we were within ten feet of a deer when he jumped 
and ran, but the leaves were so thick that we never saw 
him at all, or her rather, for Lem said it was a doe, but 
how he knew is beyond me. 

Higher up it was more open, with lots of deer tracks. 
Once we saw some buckshot on the ground that Lem 
said was elk sign. 

Half way up the mountain Lem, who was in the lead, 
stopped his horse and quietly got off. I stopped to see 
what he was going to do. Taking the .22 out of the 
holster he stepped around his horse and pointed the gun 
at the ground under a tree. Then I saw a grouse. .22 
smokeless don’t make much noise, but the grouse lay over 
with hardly a struggle. Then for a few seconds Lem 
worked the slide and shot. Chuck-caslump, chuck- 
caslump, caslump, chuck-caslump. Then he walked in 
there and brought out nine young grouse—all there was 
in the covey. Sounds like a fish story, don’t it? But it 
isn’t, and I can prove it, for I’ve got the .22 here now that 
he did it with. 

The sun was high by this time, and deer tracks were 
thick wherever there was a soft spot for them to show. 
We had the big dog along, but Lem kept him at the 
horses’ heels. 

Up on the next bench we found a big patch of-down 
timber. Been a cyclone through there, I guess many 
years ago. The timber must have been heavy in there 
some time, for big logs were thick on the ground. Our 
horses knew how to get over them, though. All we had 
to do was to let them take their own course. We went 
all right till Lem’s horse tried to go over a little log that 
lay across two big ones, and couldn’t make it. The horse 
wanted to turn back, but Lem urged him on, and over he 
went, bottom-side up, with Lem under him. 

Gosh, but I was scared! But it wasn’t necessary. Be- 
fcre I could get there to help them, they were both on 
their feet, none the worse for their tumble. I thought 
Lem was going to lick the horse for falling, but he didn’t. 
“You poor ole cuss,” he says, “if you had a rider that 
knew as much as you do, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

Lem said it wasn’t safe to ride any further; so we 
would leave the horses there and go on foot. It was 
pretty bad walking for a while, but later we found 
smoother going. Lem said that it was a good place to 
find a big buck lying in there sunning and hardening his 
horns, which were yet in the velvet. 

Pretty soon Lem says: “Give me that air field glass 
o’ yourn an’ I'll set down here on a log and scan that air 
hillside over thar; mebbe I can see one, while you go on 
round that ridge and I’ll meet you over yonder.” 

So I went on along the top of a little ridge till I got 
to the end of it. 

Before going down off the ridge I took a look around 
in all directions. Back where I had come from, about 500 
yards away, I could see Lem and Bull sitting side by side. 
Lem had his arm around the dog and held my glasses in 
the other hand. 

While looking at them, I saw something moving in a line 
beyond them. Another look and I saw it was a big buck, 
or an elk, coming straight toward me on the jump. I got 
behind a handy stump and waited, my heart going pitty- 
pat. The buck, for such he proved to be, and a big one, 
tco, was going to get to Lem before he did to me. Would 
he ‘change his course? 

He was soon up to Lem, but did not seem to see him 
till he went past about twenty feet away. Then Lem 
heard him and looked around. “Here he goes! Here he 
goes!” yelled Lem. “Shoot, shoot! Sick ’m, Bull, sick 
"im! Shoot, shoot!” 

Well, if I’d shot then I would have been pretty sure to 
get Lem or the dog, they were all about in line. I was 
aiming at the buck’s head, but he was coming nearer all 
the time, and I know how to wait for a mallard when he 
comes that way. 

Bull started after the deer like a yellow streak, but he 
couldn’t keep up. The buck had changed his course and 
wasn’t coming so good now. Still, I was sure of a shot. 
All this time I had been aiming at his head, and Lem had 
been yelling, “Shoot, shoot!” As the deer came nearer 
his head looked to be about all horns, and not a very sub- 
stantial target, so I lowered down to his neck and cracked 
away. Nothing dropped. 

I worked the lever as fast as I could, but by the time 
I was ready to shoot again the buck was opposite me, 
going like the wind eighty-five yards away. I swallowed 
my heart and tried to draw a bead on his. Bang! 
Nothing dropped. 

I worked the lever again, and was trying to hold myself 
together for another shot, when the buck stubbed his 
toe on a log and stood right up on his head for a moment, 
then fell over and lay still. 

Lem yelled till he was hoarse, and Bull pounced on tg 
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the deer and began to chew his neck. 1 raced down the 
hill too fast, caught my foot in something and took a 
header. Soon we were shaking hands over the buck. 

I want to tell you he was a magnificent specimen of a 
blacktail. 
me. eres 

We found that my first shot had cut off his jugular 
vein and windpipe. The bullet had mushroomed and made 
a hole an inch and a half across on the far side. The 
other shot had hit his heart, a little too low for center, 
but that organ was simply pulverized and shattered. 

Lem congratulated me on my shooting. Then I wanted 
to get back to camp just as fast as possible to show my 
game and tell how I did it. No general ever marched 
in prouder than I did that day. My wife’s eyes sparkled 
and the roses were in her cheeks. _ ; 

“Oh,” said she, “how I would like to have been with 
you.” “It was a pretty stiff climb,” I says, “but by going 
around a little, and taking it easy, I think you could make 
it. So, if you think you can stand it, I will have a horse 
ready for you on our next hunt, and you will be one of 


the party.” ee 
After that she was always by my side in about all our 
expeditions, and I want to say that I never had a more 


enthusiastic, patient and pleasant hunting companion. 

Now, old friend, that sounds as if I had gone back on 
you, but don’t you think it. There wasn’t a day that I did 
not wish you were with us, and I sincerely hope that I 
may have the pleasure of your good and ever welcome 
company, as well as the benefit of your true sportsman’s 
inbred sagacity and instinct that has ever been so pleasant 
and welcome to me on many, many trips, in the future. 

And now, old chum, I must hold up on this and take a 
lay off. I have sat here all night long, living over again 
as I wrote them the many pleasant incidents of this 
glorious trip, till daylight is peeping in at me through my 
open window. If you enjoy the reading of this as much 
as I have enjoyed the writing of it, my time has indeed 
been well spent. 

But I cannot now complete my story of how we hunted 
the mountain ‘ion and found the underground cave with 
its many wonders, its underground lake and its animal in- 
habitants. Nor how I killed my next buck. All that I 
leave for my next installment. 

So with best wishes for your health and happiness, I 
wish you a very good morning. 

Ricwarp A. PAppocK. 
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Amiable Bears. 


Most Sociable of all the Bronx Park Prisoners. 


“One half the world does not know how the other 
half lives’ does not apply to human beings alone. If 
the saying were transposed and made to state that but 
a small portion of humanity—a very small part—realize 
how the members of the brute creation survive, by what 
means they do so, and what interesting material is to be 
gained by even a casual study of their species, it would 
be perhaps nearer the mark. 

But few of the visitors to the New York Zoological 
Park, commonly called the Bronx, as they pass the four- 
footed occupants, consider what strange animals there 
are in the collection, and what unexpected traits of in- 
telligence they possess. 

Animal keepers declare that every creature in their 
charge has the same individual characteristics and 
idiosyncrasies as persons. Mr. W. T. Hornaday, 
Director of the Park, says emphatically that wild animals 
have much more sense than they are generally credited 
with. Whether it is simply instinct or is an understand- 
ing gained by experience is a question. They learn 
enough to be able to gain sustenance and save their lives 
in time of peril. 

“It has been often said that a bear and a wolf know the 
range of a rifle,” said Mr. Hornaday. “I saw two coyotes 
out west that knew I had no gun—but that is another 
story,” he added, reflectively. 

“Of all the living creatures in the New York Zoological 
Park, some 2,000 in number, the most grateful and com- 
forting are the bears,” continued Mr. Hornaday. “They 
make less trouble, better repay care, cause less anxiety, 
and yield more satisfaction per capita than the members 
of any other collection. Since the starting of the bear 
collection in June, 1899, only one bear has been ill. One 
was executed by another and one was killed by a kind- 
hearted visitor with four peaches, fed on the sly. It is 
a pleasure to keep animals which repay our care with 
good health, good temper and fine development. 

“Beyond question comfortable captivity, or what I call 
freedom in confinement, reveals many phases of animal 
nature which cannot be developed or observed in a state 
of entire freedom. The wisest animals are the most ap- 
preciative and the most philosophical. They study how 
to be happy though corraled; leave all fretting to be done 
by professional fretters, and mind their keepers. All this 
is when under proper conditions, remember. Of a bear 
roaming free in a big, sunny yard, climbing, swimming, 
skylarking and romping with several jolly companions, 
and never teased with food, much may be expected. But 
of a bear in an 8x10 cage, a solitary prisoner in a miser- 
able, sloppy, stinking cell—cribbed and confined in per- 
petual violence to every sense and desire save appetite— 
what can you ask? Such an animal is but one remove 
from a well mountd skin in a museum. In fact, a dead 
animal finely mounted is better than a live one badly kept; 
for the latter is a sin against nature. 

“In nineteen cases out of every twenty, a bear that is 
taken young, properly denned and intelligently cared for, 
promptly becomes a + me Boe beauty and a joy as long as 
he lives. No man who knows anything about bears pre- 
fers to capture them when full grown, and keep them alive 
in his zoological garden. The most terrible incarnation of 
fury which I ever saw was a newly caught, full grown 
grizzly. The worst black leopard ever caged was a lamb 
in comparison to him. The longer he remained in cap- 
tivity the angrier he got; and at last he died of an over- 
dose of misery and a broken heart. 





I’ll show you his head when you come to see. 


“When bears ate caught young and reared in captivity, 
under proper conditions, everything good in them is de- 
veloped and stimulated and the bad traits are correspond- 
ingly dwarfed. Take the grizzly. As the wild animal to 
be hunted and killed on his native mountains, his reputa- 
tion is very bad. Everywhere, save in the Yellowstone 
Park, he is an Ishmaelite, his hooked fist against every 
man, and every gunner against him. No time has he to 
show his real nature. He can only eat, run and fight. 
But in the reservation mentioned, a wonderful fact has 
been developed. Even in a wild state a grizzly is not 
dangerous when he is let alone. He haunts the hotels and 
tourists’ camps and steals food whenever he can, but thus 
far, despite a thousand opportunities, he has harmed no 
one!” 

So, indeed, by far the most amusing part of the great 
zoological show is the bear department. Happier and 
more playful creatures than these bears it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. They are much more interesting than 
those in Central Park, because they have more room; 
they display greater variety and are in greater numbers. 
Nowadays the majority of them are feeling just right. 

In fact, so continuously are they playing tricks and 
pranks on one another and going through all sorts of 
antics, that the public suspicion is often aroused to the 
point of asking whether they haven’t been trained to do 
these things. Not one of them has been trained; it is 
all pure animal spirits. The grizzlies in the center at- 
tract the most attention. They are big, clean-furred, 
hard-muscled fellows and their growth has been as rapid 
and satisfactory in every way as if they had been in their 
own native wilds. They will come shambling to the front 
at a call and sit there blinking with solemn good nature, 
or poke their big noses between the bars as a sugges- 
tion that if you have anything good to eat in your 
pockets they would be glad to pass judgment upon it. 

Prohibitive signs all over the place warn persons against 
feeding the animals or throwing anything whatsoever into 
the cages, but the crowd around the bears the other day 
made an exception in favor of peanuts. So did the bears. 
All of them lined up in front of the pit and wagged their 
noses so suggestively that many a peanut, originally de- 
signed for the delectation of the buyer, found its way to 
the big fellows, to be promptly and appreciatively 
crunched up and swallowed, shell and all. One small boy 
of six years or thereabouts became so interested in con- 
tributing that before he knew it his paper bag was empty 
and he was led away bawling. c 

The deftness with which a bear will pick up in his 
clumsy paw and transfer to his mouth so small an object 
as a peanut is extraordinary. Some of the spectators 
tried the experiment of shelling the nuts and tossing in 
only the edible kernel. In this case the nearest bear 
would run out a big red tongue, lick up the dainty and 
poke out his nose lor more. The only member of the 
bruin family that fared poorly the other day was the little 
yearling. Every time a peanut was thrown toward him 
one of the big bears who stood next to him would growl 
out: “That’s not good for a small bear,” or words to 
that effect, and would gobble it himself. Finally a peanut 
was thrown almost under him, and he promptly sat down 
on it by way of concealment until a favorable opportunity 
of snatching it up should occur. In vain. The predatory 
neighbor came over and growled. In reply the little fel- 
low ventured to growl a bit himself. The next instant he 
went whirling head over heels from the force of a whack 
on the side of the head. The bigger bear ate the peanut, 
while the little fellow whimpered in a corner. 

In the center of their pit is a deep pool, in which floats 
a large knotted log. Two of the bears are at that log 
nearly all the time, playing water polo with it. One will 
hit it a bat with a huge paw, sending it rolling across the 
pool, where it will be met with a swing from the other 
bear that rolls it back again. Suddenly both bears will 
make a dive for it; and the next instant the air will be 
full of waving paws and water will be splashed for yards 
around until after the “mix-up,” when two great shaggy 
faces will reappear above the surface and one could al- 
most swear that the faces wore a grin. 

Meantime two of the other grizzlies are having a 
wrestling match. They are about of a size, and to see 
them run at each other open-mouthed with their white 
teeth gleaming one would suppose that when the matter 
was settled the Zoological Society would be out one speci- 
men of Ursus horribilis. Nothing of the sort. The sav- 
age teeth close on the thick fur of the neck, the two 
contestants rise on their hind legs and grapple, and 
presently over they roll, panting and grunting and snort- 
ing with glee, while the others look on approvingly, and 
perhaps lay a side bet on the contest. After a fall they 
nose around and shake themselves and rub against the 
side of the pit until they happen to meet nose to nose, 
when they grapple again. They never lose their tempers, 
and when one of them gets tired of the play a little growl 
apprises the other, who promptly stops and ‘lies down to 
rest. 

The writer was present the other day when Keeper 
Mulvehill went into their cage to sweep it out. Naturally 
the crowd of onlookers was much interested when he 
came to unlock the door, and looked to see him provide 
himself with a club or iron rod or some other means of 
protection should the beasts attack him. The only thing 
he carried in with him, however, was his broom. All of 
the bears were lined up at the front bars, but when he 
entered they politely waddled away, leaving the coast 
clear; all except the little bear, who came around and 
rubbed against him and wanted to be friendly. The 
keeper paid not the slightest attention to any of the ani- 
mals, not even taking the precaution of keeping his eye 
on them, nor did they seem much if any more interested 
in him. They accepted him as a matter of course. Once 
when he went over to dip his broom in the water one of 
the two medium sized grizzlies, who are the liveliest and 
most playful of the lot, ambled toward him. The man 
flirted a shower of drops from the wet broom into bruin’s 
face and that animal promptly made a mild. pass at the 
instrument, then sat down and washed his face with his 
paws. 

The polar bears in the next pit spend nearly all their 
time in the pool, which they nearly fill with their huge 
bulk. They have a wooden ball to play with, and the 
chief object of the game seems to be to keep it submerged. 
Whenever it pops up they both whack at it at once; then, 
as likely as not, they forget the ball, clinch and both dis- 
appear beneath the surface. Presently one of them comes 
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up and occupies himself with pawing down the other 
until it seems as if the under bear must be on the verge 
of drowning. All that one sees of him is an occasional 
pinkish paw waving signals of distress, and the curve of 
his back through a swirl of water. Then up comes the 
white head and one is amazed to see that he isn’t even 
gasping for breath. There was one period of a trifle over 
a minute that one of the polars was submerged while 
the writer was watching, and all that time he was strug- 
gling at a rate to breathe any creature, but he was ap- 
parently perfectly comfortable when he came up, and 
promptly proceeded to put his companion down. They 
are beautifully white and clean looking fellows, and seem 
to be in as fine condition as the grizzlies. 

On the further side of the grizzly cage are the black 
bears and Japanese bears. The latter are quiet fellows 
and don’t pay much attention to their fellow citizens. 
Both of the black bears were brought up in captivity and 
fed on sweets and ice cream, which is very bad for little 
bears, and in consequence their growth has been stunted, 
and it is doubtful whether they will ever be more than 
anything but dwarfs. But they are as lively as crickets, 
and one of them is possessed of an abiding curiosity. He 
loves to climb up the side of his cage that adjoins the 
grizzly cage and look down on the grizzlies. Maybe he 
would climb right over there if there weren’t ingrowing 
spikes at the top to prohibit such visits, and then there 
wouldn’t be any more black bear. The grizzlies always 
come over and rear up to meet him, and he clings like 
a fly to the wire side of the pit above their heads and 
makes faces at them. When he isn’t doing that, he is 
showing off his paces around the pit, for he has a great 
conception of his ability as a runner. 

When the cinnamon bear and the Kadiak bear get to 
wrestling, as they do nearly every day, there is no end 
of fun. The other day they wrestled right on the edge of 
the water pool in their cage, and the Kadiak rolled his 
huge friend head over heels into the water. Then he 
stood on the edge and seemed to jeer. The cinnamon 
struggled and sputtered, and one seemed to hear the pro- 
fanity that he let loose. To add insult to injury the 
Kadiak refused to wrestle any more with his chum until 
he dried off; so Brownie chased him all around the pen 
trying to corner him, while the grizzlies looked on with 
evident amusement. 

This Kadiak is one of those rare bears who have their ° 
home on the long string of islands running out westward 
from Alaska, and until a few years ago it was considered 
one of the great tasks of the naturalists to get a live 
specimen of this splendid brute. The management of 
Bronx Park are very proud of their specimen, which was 
born near Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, in 1899. 

In the middle cage there is never any end to the 
frolic. The brown bear is the prize buffoon, and his 
particular friends are the two cubs, black and brown. 
He plays the star in the daily variety show, and they 
support him. He lies down and they roll all over him. 
pull his ears, make tats of his long hair, chew his 
throat, and maul him generally. 

The other day the small brown cub was manifestly 
homesick. He went pacing restlessly up and down his 
cage, refused to eat, simply could not bring. himself 
to play. His big friend tried every way to coax him 
into some game, but all to no avail. He moped and 
moped, and was as sad as any little brown bear could 
be who longed for home so that he thought his heart 
would break. Even the mournful old bear from 
Borneo, who thinks this is a beastly cold country, tried 
to cheer him up, telling him, in all probability, that he 
himself was about 5,000 miles from home and never 
expected to see Borneo again. Of course this did not 
make the baby bear any more happy. At last the small 
black bear just about his own size, succeeded in doing 
just what all the other bears could not do. He had 
respectfully stayed in the background while his elders 
were trying to fix things, but when they failed be 
came out and coaxed his lonesome chum into a game 
of chase around the pen and up the dead tree. The 
old bears sat around and approved, though the big 
brown bear was evidently jealous. After that the little 
exile was all right again. 

There is no animal of them all, not even excepting 
the monkey, whose antics and games recall more vivid- 
ly to the stroller’s mind the characteristics and weak- 
nesses of the human animal than do those of the bears. 
For instance, they are never satisfied with the good 
things that they get, but they always think that the 
particulaf steak or loaf of bread which has fallen to 
their neighbor is a much nicer and better steak or loaf 
than their own. For that reason they constantly change 
around from portion to portion during meal time. Very 
seldom does bruin sit down and eat his meal without 
some of these shifts. 

The bears’ nursery at the Park is a big yard, with a 
tree to climb, a swimming pool, three sleeping dens 
and a rock cliff. It seldom contains fewer than six 
cubs. It is considered a test of courage and temper 
to turn a new bear into that roystering crowd. Usual- 
ly a newcomer is badly scared his first day in the nursery 
and very timid during the next. But grizzlies are 
different. They are born full of courage, and devoid of 
all sense of fear. 


Director Hornaday tells that when Cyclone’s travel- 
ing box was opened, and he found himself free in the 
nursery, he stalked deliberately to the center of the 
stage, halted, and calmly looked about him. His air 
and manner said as plainly as English: 

“I’m a grizzly from Alaska, and I’ve come to stay. 
If any of you fellows think there is anything coming 
to you from me, come and take it!” 

Little Czar, a very saucy but good-natured European 
brown bear cub, walked up aan aimed a sample blow 
at Cyclone’s left ear. Quick as a flash out shot Cy- 
clone’s right paw, as only a grizzly can strike, and 
caught the would-be hazer on the side of the head. 
Amazed and confounded, Czar fled in wild haste. Next 
in order, a black bear cub, twice the size of Cyclone, 
made a pass at the newcomer, and he, too, received so 
fierce a counter charge that he ignominiously quitted 
the field, and scrambled to the top of the cliff. 

Cyclone conscientiously met every attack, real or 
feigned, that was made upon him. In less than an 
hour it was understood by every bear in the nursery 
that that queer looking gray fellow with the broad 
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head and short nose could strike quick and hard, and 
that he would fight any other béar on three seconds’ 
notice. From that time on Cyclone’s position has beeti 
assured. He is treated with the respect that a good 
forearm inspires, but being really a fine spirited, digni- 
fied little grizzly, he attacks no one, and has never had 
a fight. 

“Speaking of young bears,” said Mr. Hornaday, 
“the average citizen has all he wants of a pet bear 
cub in six months. In a year he is tired of it, and in 
eighteen months he is sick to death of it. When I 
was in the West I heard rather a good story in that 
connection: A gambler out in Denver, it appears, had 
a couple of cinnamon bears. When they were little 
he had lots of fun with them, but after they grew up 
he could not take care of them himself, and there was 
nothing to do but board them out. This cost him $100 
a year for each bear. By and by another gambler came 
along, saw the bears, and thought he would like to have 
some like that. ‘How much will you take for them?’ 
he asked. ‘Three hundred dollars,’ said the owner. 
They dickered for a while, and it ended in the sale of 
the two bears for one hundred dollars. After he had 
pocketed the money, the Denver man said, ‘Bill, you’re 
not so bright as I thought you. If you’d held on fifteen 
minutes more I’d have given you a hundred to take them 
bears.’” J. Poston, Jr. 


Wolf Traits. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much interested and edified by your intelligent 
correspondent’s (G. B. G.) delineation in your issue of 
April 18 of wolves’ behavior when at large in their native 
haunts, and not disturbed or frightened by man, or con- 
scious of man’s presence. The information which he 
gives of their antics, attitudes and idiosyncrasies covers 
a field of observation which was not studied as now in the 
days when I used to follow the western trails. At that 
time there were no Rudyard Kiplings or Seton Thomp- 
sons: no “Jungle Books” or “Animals I Have Known.” 
Trappers and hunters acquired a close familiarity with the 
habits of animals only so far as the knowledge served for 
their pursuit and capture. Exhibitions of wolves’ dog- 
like behavior were seldom afforded to prairie travelers. 
Timber wolves and coyotes both kept their distance in the 
day time, excepting a few of the latter which followed 
the wagons and were given names, and were individually 
recognized. Usually when seen they were loping off over 
the brown swales nearly of their own color, looking 
askance, with tails lowered in a sneaking way, “precisely 
as a frightened dog lowers his,” to quote from G. B. G. 
Again, in another passage, he says of the coyote (prairie 
wolf), “it sneaks along with downcast mien and lowered 
tail,” ete. 

So it would seem, I plead, that exception cannot fairly 
be taken by this observant naturalist to my original state- 
ment when differentiating the traits of dogs and wolves. 

But it was when we made camp in the evening or at 
dusk that we had the best opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the “nature of the beast.” Then they would 
gather in a circle around the seething pots, and sit on 
their haunches, and fidget and whine just like dogs 
(Canis latrans); and later on, at supper, when an occa- 
sional bone was thrown at them, there was a desperate 
scramble and no politeness wasted. This foolishness of 
baiting these nuisances with tidbits was not kept up many 
days. The mistake soon became uncomfortably apparent ; 
for at night, just as the tenderfoot was wooing sleep, the 
“varmints” would gather around the tent or wagon-tilt 
and crunch bones till we couldn’t rest! So the cook was 
instructed to carry the offal and remnants away out be- 
yond the limits. This was in the fifties. Years after, 
when I have scorned a tent and laid out with my back to 
the sod and my face to the stars, I have had the starve- 
ling scamps steal the shaganappi (raw hide) from under 
my pillow and eat that! 

Memory plays a lively part in respect to the days when 
1 went gipseying, not only in the country of the Platte 
and Arkansas and in Dakota and Minnesota, Idaho and 
Montana, but in. the “Prairie Provinces” of the British 
Northwest, where buffalo grazed galore. In those flush 


times when “meat was a-runnin’,” the wolves didn’t carry 
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their tails down, I’m sure. 
s 

Goodnight Buffalo and Catalo. 

THERE have been so many conflicting reports of the 
success of Mr. Goodnight’s enterprise that in crossing tlie 
Staked Plains of northern Texas last September, I 
stopped over a train to learn something definite about his 
herd of buffalo, and the catalo,.as he calls the crosses be- 
tween the buffalo and polled angus cattle. From the 
little station of Goodnight I walked a quarter of a mile 
back to the fine old ranch house surrounded with fruit 
and shade trees, an attractive spot in the big grassy 
plains. Mr. Goodnight said the buffalo were a couple of 
miles back in the pasture, so getting into his buggy we 
drove out through a big corral where nine beautiful elk 
that had been brought in the day before to be “gentled,” 
merely looked up as we passed them, not half as wild as 
the range cattle usually are. 

The small pasture in which the herd of fifty full-blood 
buffalo were kept contained a few thousand acres and 
was inclosed with a barbed wire fence about seven or 
eight feet high, of thirteen wires. As we drove through 
it over the prairie we could hardly see that the grass 
had been eaten or trampled, and when we came to the 
herd of buffalo lying down or grazing along a gentle 
slope, there was not a fence in sight and it was easy to 
imagine that these were wild free buffalo of the plains. 
It did not seem so much as if they had been fenced in, as 
that the hunters had been fenced out. 

Mr. Goodnight said that all of the full-bloods were in 
this herd except the three largest old bulls that kept away 
in the corner of the pasture. The herd was a mixture of 
cows, calves, yearlings, two-year-olds and a few fine full 
grown bulls, all in perfect health and fine condition. 
‘They were not as wild as the ordinary rangé Cattle, and 
paid little attention to us. Mr. night said it was not 
safe to go among them on foot, but that they did not 
object to a man on horseback or in a wagon. I started 





up one of the best bills-and photographed him at twenty 
feet from the buggy, and we were often closet to them. 
Unfortunately, I set my camera with too slow a speed for 
snap shots and spoiled all of my photographs. 

In this herd there were but. two of the catalo, a three- 
quarters buffalo cow and her seven-eighths buffalo calf, 
and these kept at one side by themselves. The cow had 
much the build of a buffalo, but had slenderer horns, was 
a yellow brown color, and had long, straight instead of 
curly hair. The calf could not be told from a full-blood 
buffalo calf. Mr. Goodnight says the buffalo and catalo 
will not herd together, nor will the catalo herd with the 
cattle. Part of the seventy catalo of various grades were 
out in the big pasture, so I saw only a dozen in the field 
near the corral. These were half and three-quarters 
polled angus and kept apart by themselves, not mixing 
with the cattle in the same field, though not different from 
them in general Appearance. 

The half-bloods were black or with only a trace of 
brownish; some with little crumply horns and others 
without horns. The high shoulders and light hind- 
quarters of the buffalo were noticeable in them, but not 
more than a fair compromise between the two parent 
species. 

The three-quarter polled angus are what especially in- 
terest Mr. Goodnight at present, and he thinks promise to 
develop into the finest breed of cattle in the world. They 
are black without horns, have the build and heavy form 
of the polled angus cattle and far exceed them in size and 
weight. Three yearlings standing together at one side 
were as large as any of the two-year-old polled angus in 
the herd near by, although they had been raised in the 
same pasture with no advantage on either side. The 
superiority of the grade, Mr. Goodnight says, is kept up 
tc maturity, and full grown steers weigh eighteen hundred 
pounds. 

By careful crossing he hopes to establish a permanent 
breed of very superior catalo of about the proportion of 
one-quarter buffalo to three-quarter polled angus, and his 
success seems almost assured. The grade cows are,said 
to breed freely, but most of the bulls are converted into 
steers for the market. 

Mr. Goodnight crosses his full-blood buffalo only from 
the bulls and keeps increasing his herd as fast as possi- 
ble. As they are worth something like a thousand dollars 
apiece, he naturally cannot afford to experiment with full- 
blood buffalo cows. He has no difficulty in making the 
Cesired crosses and both full-bloods and grades are per- 
fectly hardy. He has never lost any of his buffalo except 
by injury when shipping or handling them, and I see no 
possible danger to his herd except through in-breeding. 

VERNON BAILEY. 


Chamberlain’s Nuttall’s Manual. 


SEVERAL years ago we called attention to the enterprise 
of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, in issuing an 
edition of Nuttall’s Ornithology, and to their excellent 
judgment in choosing Mr. Montague Chamberlain to 
supervise the editorial work of the volume. At that 
time we said: 

“Of the earlier writings on American ornithology none 
have a greater charm than those of Thomas Nuttall. The 
result of his labors were modest by comparison with thz 
c'aborate productions of Wilson, Audubon and Bonaparte, 
but in the two little volumes which constitute his work 
there was careful study and painstaking care. Whether 
as botanist or ornithologist, Nuttall was a close observer, 
and he wrote with a deep feeling that appeals most 
strongly to all lovers of nature. He it was who first wrote 
a connected history of our birds in such form that it was 
accessible to the general public. Other works on the 
subject were expensive and to be seen only in the 
libraries of the wealthy, but the two plain volumes of the 
‘Manual’ with their pleasing text and their simple yet 
truthful wood engravings, were within the reach of all. 
It was a popular hand-book of ornithology, and the charm 
of its style, as well as of its subject, at once secured for it 
a large share of the popular favor, so that after a few 
years it passed to a second edition.” 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have now issued a new edi- 
tion of this work, the title page of which reads, “A Popu- 
lar Hand-Book of the Birds of the United States and 
Canada, by Thomas Nuttall. New revised and annotated 
edition by Montague Chamberlain, with additions and 110 
illustrations in color.” 

So far as the type matter of this edition goes it is 
essentially similar to the earlier one in two volumes, 
which bore date 1891. There are, however, some addi- 
tional notes on the species and twenty lithographic plates 
of différent species, chiefly reductions from Audubon’s 
plates, with a few from Wilson and others. Everything 
good that was said about the earlier edition thus applies 
to this one, and the colored plates are particularly good 
in color, most of them being exceedingly truthful and 
life-like. The two volumes of the old edition, printed on 
light weight paper, are bound up in one quite thick 
volume, and yet the book is not heavy to the hand, 
although containing about 900 pages. We note an appar- 
ent error or two in naming the species figured in colors, 
since figures 4 and 5 on plate 16 do not appear to be her- 
ring gulls; nor does figure on the same plate appear 
to be a Bonaparte’s gull, though Audubon’s figure and 
name are given. 

On the whole, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have per- 
formed good service in presenting again to bird lovers so 
charming and useful a book as this, to which the colored 
plates add a very great deal. The price of this edition is 
very modest, being only $3. 





“The Intelligence of Wild Things.” 


NortHwoop, April 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Permit me to thank Hermit for his article on “The Intel- 
ligence of the Wild Things.” His straightforward state- 
ments will be approved by every observer of wild life who 
reads Forest AND STREAM. Joun R. Spears. 





Four-Legged Fowls. 


in the Bible—in 
CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Four-Leccep fowls are mentioned 
Leviticus xi. 20! Which see. 


One Way to Cast out Devils. 


Boston, Mass., April 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Who was the inspired idiot who proclaimed that if you 
take the piazza off your bird-house the English sparrows 
forthwith will cease their troubling of the bluebird in- 
mates? If you know him, present to him my compli- 
ments; for, to quote a friend, “I am ever polite;” and tell 
him that it may be all right. in his latitude, but in the 
neighborhood of Boston, where the sparrows as they 
choose can make small gargoyles of themselves along the 
public library eaves or take a (lamp) post graduate 
course at Harvard University, they are altogether too well 
educated. Theoretically I thought so, for I found them 
nesting in a knothole in an apple tree not two inches wide, 
and on the under side of a sawn off limb. Practically 
I know it, having believed too easily others knew best and 
removed the piazza in consequence. 

I set up a model tenement house in my garden; lofty 
within, with a half-chamber above, and two rooms back 
to back. Ina day, two bluebird families entered into pos- 
session. In a week, a pair of spatrows began to inter 
fere with the family on the most desirable, sunny side. 
So I took my saw to the piazzas and abolished them. 
I forgot to add, the house has a gable roof with an attic 
open to the breezes from end to end, and thus in summer 
will be especially cool. 

Did the sparrows go? Not they! On the contrary, 
the bluebirds had to, on that side. Twice I rose in my 
wrath and my pajamas after dark and ripped out the 
sparrow nest bodily. Back they came, with the persist- 
ency well known as one of the attributes of devils, and 
built again. So, as my polite hints were thus ignored, 
and guns are tabooed, I set a flipflap wire mousetrap in 
the room after once more clearing out the straw; and 
next morning found it at the bottom of the pole with a 
very mad sparrow in it fast by the neck. “So much for 
Buckingham!” And the other imp has never come back 
after the first whirl of indignation. Once or twice I have 
caught the bluebirds clinging to the lower sill and looking 
in, as though they realized that some great tragedy had 
happened there; but not once have I seen them enter on 
that side, as yet. Still 1 am hoping. Meanwhile, I can com- 
mend that mousetrap for neatness and dispatch. I don’t 
know it’s name; but as it is a patented article your 
hardware man can find it doubtless. It has a flat bedplate, 
a wire loop bent backward and caught down, and a food- 
piate. Its value lies in its small size and flatness. It 
could be slipped in most anywhere that it is wanted. 

«Bees Re 

P. S.—By the way, go easy on John aia boys! 
Remember, he is no longer young; and while, like others, 
he can now be caught napping, still he’s probably learned 
and forgotten more than many of us young fry ever knew, 
and has helped greatly to spread abroad the gospel of out- 
door life and observation. 





Swimming Squirrels. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Early last Saturday morning, April 11, while out on 
the lake near this place in my canoe, I heard a splash 
near the shore one one side of an arm of the lake, and 
saw some animal that I thought was a muskrat swimming 
and headed for the other shore, which was some forty or 
fifty yards distant. Turning the canoe in that direction 
I quietly paddled toward the animal, the head of which 
then looked very small for a muskrat’s. As I got nearer 
it seemed more like a big watersnake than anything else, 
as it had quite an undulatory motion; but as it crawled 
ashore I found it to be a very large gray squirrel. After 
getting ashore it slowly crawled up the trunk of a nearby 
chestnut tree and dragging its tail. Then it crawled from 
limb to limb and slowly jumped from one tree to another, 
without using its tail seemingly, until I lost sight of it. 
As it swam I noticed that it dragged its tail all the while 
under the water, and when it got ashore it could have 
been caught very easily had one been there when it 
landed. 

As I was within perhaps ten feet of it when it got 
ashore, I had a good opportunity to observe its move- 
ments; and since there has been quite a discussion of late 
in Forest AND STREAM in regard to gray squirrels crossing 
bodies of water, I was greatly interested; so much so that 
| took particular notice of this one’s every move. I no- 
ticed that it swam as easily as a muskrat, and as the 
water was very cold—since there was a heavy frost the 
night before—I came to the conclusion that that branch 
¢1 the squirrel family is accustomed to swimming in cold 
weather, and as I saw nothing that compelled it to swim 
across, it showed conclusively that gray squirrels can 
take to the water and handle themselves easily in it when 
they choose to do so, or when necessary. 

About gray squirrels migrating, I have never seen them 
do it, but last year my brother up in Connecticut told me 
that once some three years since when he was in the 
woods he saw scores of them, all big ones, going through 
the wocds all in the same direction, and as he was in the 
inidst of them, they would turn a little away from him on 
each side and continue on their way, showing but little 
fear. He said it surprised him greatly to see so many 
of them at the same time all going the one way. 

Be Ns Ex 


Assury Park, N. J. 








One Buffalo the Less. 


America’s decimating colony of buffalo has lost an- 
other chief. “Ben Tillman,” the prize bull in the herd in 
Pawnee Bill’s Indian show, yesterday bit the dust, dying 
with honor in a fatal battle with a rival of his own fierce 
breed. The fight took place in Pawnee Bill’s winter 
quarters in Carnegie. “Ben” weighed 2,100 pounds, and 
was valued at $5,000.—Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette, April 14. 


Misser—‘Is there anything I ought to do while waiting 
for the bird to rise?” 

Farmer—“Yep; you might as well hand me $to in ad- 
vance fur shootin’ the dog.”—Washington Evening Star. 


All communications intended for Forest ann Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Game Bag and Gan. 


Santen. cael 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Fonsst amp Stanan. 


My First Hunting Trip. 


Who would believe it? Two years ago I fired a shot- 
gun for the first time. I handed it back with disgust, 
swearing never to touch such a cursed thing again, for 
not only did I miss the bird, but, as if for punishment, I 
nad my shoulder kicked green and blue. The consolation 
which I got from my companion was a laugh and the ad- 
vice to hold the gun to the shoulder next time, not half 
a mile from it. ’ 

It took quite a while to get over my disgust with shot- 
guns, though I could not withstand the temptation to ac- 
cept an invitation to a pigeon shoot. Once there I over- 
came the distrust and brought up the gun as advised. I 
soon found that I could do as good work as the rest, if 
not better; in fact, after a while I could understand how 
a man can be in love with his gun. Christmas brought 
a most welcome gift, a fine rifle—a Savage little affair 
which promised me lots of fun. Too late in the season, 
1 had to wait for my occasion the coming October. 1 
found a companion who shared my inclinations, and by 
the middle of October we were off to the nearest hunting 
grounds which promised to give us the much looked for 
sport. 

As I cannot absent myself too long from my profes- 
sional work, we decided to go to Maine, and on inquiry 
we selected Mesardis as our starting point. The trip 
was uneventful, although for me—and I have traveled 
much-—full of interesting sights. An amusing incident 
occurred on board the train while nearing Bangor. it 
was a traveling rum shop. A lot of robust looking lum- 
bermen came into the smoker led by a decrepit looking 
tellow, who had his hip pockets stuffed with quart bottles 
oi gin or applejack. Every now and then he would march 
up to a fellow and address him with: “Come, I have one 
with you now.” He then produced a dirty looking 
tumbler and filled it to the other’s heart’s content with 
fire-water. After the tumbler was returned, he took his 
horn with a smile. A few words of conversation followed 
and out came a little book, the ledger, and the victim 
was charged with so much; and these tactics he kept up, 
returning to the same man three and four times, and 
never forgetting his book. When we were near to the 
station our Boniface made his final trip, asking each ohe 
to pay or to sign his name to the amount he was indebted. 
Sut alas! it was easier to give the drinks than to collect 
the pay. Bangor made an end to the squabble and we all 
ielt relieved. 

From Bangor upward the route is rich in scenic effects; 
the most impressive sight is the Katahdin Mountain, a 
giant among giants, its summit covered with fresh fallen 
snow. Station after station the crowded cars became 
emptier, and when we reached Masardis only a few 
sportsmen remained who went further up into the woods. 

Our host, Mr. Libby, was awaiting us with a comfort- 
able buckboard; he bundled us up snugly in buffalo skins 
and soon we were on the way to Oxbow, a distance of 
about ten miles, which we covered, although the roads 
were bad, in less than two hours. Once in Oxbow we 
were cared for with all home comfort, almost too tenderly 
for sports who are out to rough it. 

After a good night’s rest we started early in the morn- 
ing on our trip up the Aroostook River. As usual, our 
guides had provided for the canoes. It was our intention 
to travel all day to reach a certain camp in the evening. 
The weather was raw, rain drizzled all day, the river 
was very low; in short, there was no pleasure for us or 
guides, who had their greatest trouble to push the frail 
craft over the eddies up stream. 

Toward evening my man, who was of the two the 
stronger, but not the wittier, was quite a distance in ad- 
vance of my companion’s canoe. We reached a carry 
where canoe and outfit have to be carried for about a 
mile; he thought it best that he would bring his canoe to 
the upper side, that meanwhile my friend would come up 
and could follow. So it came that I found myself alone 
on the banks of the Aroostook River in pouring rain, 
peeping expectantly down stream for the second canoe. 
Now, that canoe did not come, nor did my guide come 
back, but night came, and that suddenly, too. Shivering 
from. cold, sneezing and coughing, I looked around and 
tried to decide what was best to do under the circum- 
stances. The blankets were ‘gone, the victuals were in the 
second canoe. All I had were the few belongings which 
I carried on my person, including matches, hunting knife, 
and on my chest a Boston Sunday paper to keep warm. 

Before it became too dark I began to cut off all the 
branches which I could reach from the surrounding firs 
and pines. Soon I had a big pile and before long I had 
started a blaze, which illuminated the skies to such a dis- 
tance that even my guide a mile away noticed that some- 
thing was wrong and returned. I had my great troubles 
to keep the fire going, as my knife had become dull and 
as dry wood was not to be found. The guide felled some 
trees and green as they were they burned lustily. 

What had become of my companion? Undoubtedly his 
canoe had sprung a leak while passing one of the many 
shallow places; the poor man was probably in the same 
stress some miles down the stream as I was up here. 

We decided to spend the night here. Supper consisted 
of a drink of chocolate made in an old tin can which we 
found on the ground and a swallow of whisky; to keep 
warm, I danced around the fire all night like an Indian, 
steaming in front and freezing on the back. 

At daybreak we decided to continue our trip to the 
camp and to return in the afternoon for my companion, 
if necessary. About ro A. M., after crossing a lake, we 
reached the camp. The first man we met was our lost 
friend, who asked us most sympathetically where we had 
been so long, why we spent the night in rain while a good 
warm bed was awaiting us nearby. His guide had injured 
his hand and had to give up canoeing. They had tramped 
several miles over an old tote road, and had many times 
been in danger of breaking their necks, but nevertheless 
had reached the lake about 10 P. M. They built a fire to 
attract the attention of the camp and soon a canoe called 
for them, and after a hearty supper they had retired. 


I was suffering from a peculiar feeling of misplaced 
confidence, but I got over it, and the incident ended in a 
laugh and a change of clothing. J : 

We needed a rest, so we spent the day in restoration of 


the inner man and turned in soon, as we wanted to start 


carly next morning. 

The weather had changed; though cold the atmosphere 
was clear and bracing. My friend’s guide had fetched 
the abandoned canoe the previous day, and we both em- 
barked, I taking good care not to lose sight of the second 
cenoe again. For a distance of about four miles we had a 
chance -to stretch our legs in a brisk walk along the 
borders of the river, a most welcome exericse after being 
cramped and frozen in a canoe for hours. The night we 
spent in a camp which we reached shortly before sunset. 

Seven o’clock saw us in our canoes again; a ride of 
three houfs brought us to a tote road, and a tramp of 
eight miles lay before us to reach our final destination— 
Spider Lake. . 

The guides packed themselves with our luggage; small 
as it was, a great burden considering the distance and 
the poor condition of the roads. 

We had not gone 500 paces when my first opportunity 
for action came. Stepping out of a pine cluster I saw 
standing before me a big buck. To say anything as to the 
size of horns would simply be an invitation for me to 
lie, for they could not have been as big as I thought and 
still think they were. My rifle rested leisurely against my 
shoulder, prepared for the long march, my eyes were fixed 
on this thing of beauty—my first buck. It took quite a 
while before it was clear in my mind that something had 
to be done, and when I did it the buck ran off, showing me, 
as a cordial adieu, his white flag. I had made a botch of 
it. Strong language followed all around. I saw in the 
eyes of the guides that they did not think much of me 
as a shot. - 

Arrived at the camp our arrangement was great. Sixty 
miles from Oxbow, after a three days’ trip over land and 
water, we found anything and everything the most spoiled 
city chap can ask for, from a good dinner with daily 
changes of table linen to a library of well selected books. 
To think that all these luxuries had to be carried here the 
same route we had come made a strong impression upon 
us and spoke worlds for the good will of the dear people 
to please in every way. The camp was so inviting that I 
can easily understand that a man with time on hand could 
content himself with the pleasures he finds in and around 
the camp for almost any length of time. With us it was 
different; eight days was all the time we could spend 
here, and in this time our sporting tastes had to be 
satisfied. 

Next morning after a short consultation with the few 
sportsmen whom we met in the camp, each guide selected 
a different corner of the compass and we started to test 
our luck. Considering the short time of eight days I 
must confess that we did not economize properly our 
time, but I suppose many others have made the same mis- 
take. The hunting was not done with the same zeal the 
first few days as later on. True enough, we spent the 
whole day in the woods, but foolish things were done 
which should have been left undone. For instance, the first 
day I killed many partridge, and I do not know how 
much game I[ frightened away by my cannonade. On the 
fourth day I surely missed in this way my second oppor- 
tunity; a big buck started right in back of us after I had 
decapitated a partridge. 

From then on I kept my gun in control. I became foxy 
in a certain sense, for the first thing I met next day was 
a fox, which walked right up to me the same as if I was 
nobody; so near, in fact, that I could have used my rifle 
to give him a hypodermic injection of morphine instead of 
a shot. I had really no trouble to shoot him, so near did 
he come to my legs. The result of such a shot is plain— 
only head and neck of his fur were worth taking along. 
‘The same day I shot at a doe, but I think there was still 
some buck fever in me, for I shot low, breaking one leg. 
We followed her up for some time, but we lost the track 
of blood among fallen trees in the swamp. That animal 
made wonderful jumps with that broken leg; she jumped 
over obstacles six feet high. 

The sixth day snow had fallen, the best hunting condi- 
tions were prevailing, but it was the quietest day of all. 
We saw absolutely nothing of game; they were to an im- 
portant meeting somewhere, as my guide said. Something 
happened, though, which I want to relate for general 
benefit. We had taken our lunch on top of a hardwood 
ridge and worked our way downward to the swamps, 
when suddenly my guide, who had become nettled by 
this time by our poor luck, raised his rifle in the direction 
of a cluster of firs some 200 yards away. At the same 
moment a pair of arms came up in the air, and a loud 
voice hallooed: “Don‘t shoot!” A tragedy was averted by 
a hair’s breadth. 

The man came up to us. He was as white as a sheet, 
and I suppose we were no ruddier color, either, to judge 
from the agitation I felt. It took a painful minute before 
we could speak. He had come from another camp fifteen 
miles away; he had left his guide a little while before to 
inspect some undergrowth. He saw us, or better, saw me 
come down the hillside for some time. The red cap which 
I wore had served its intended purpose as a danger 
signal. I had reflections of my own in how much more 
danger would we have been of being shot at by him in 
case I had not worn that flag, he being without guide and 
inexperienced, as he showed himself in the course of our 
conversation. Therefore, rather miss a chance to shoot a 
thousand times than to fire at the first moving object you 
meet in the woods. See your game distinctly, take time 
to aim, and then shoot straight if you can. This is 
sound advice. * 

Guide and I were homesick after this; I do not think 
we spoke ten words until we reached camp. 

The seventh day we started early as usual. It seems we 
had found the meeting place of the game my guide had 
spoken of. In one bunch I saw ten does not more than 
200 yards away, but they were not to my taste, as my 
friend had shot two already. After an eight mile zigzag 
tramp, we saw four bucks, but it was beginning to get 
dark and we could not think of following them; we knew 
at least where they were. When I came to camp I gave 
my solemn promise that next day I would shoot a buck. 

We started early and did not make halt until we had 
reached the spot where we had seen the game the day 
before. After a while we saw two bucks far off and in a 
great hurry. Shortly after another buck came up and I 


knew that this was my buck. He was not as big as I 
would have liked to see him, but pleasing otherwise. He 
gave me the necessary time for aiming and fell shot 
through the shoulders. 

Now we could return to mother with a clear con- 
science, and after a farewell all around we started on 
our homeward trip the next morning. 

. Although satisfied with my luck of having shot one 
buck, I kept in mind that each man was entitled to two; 
and so it came that after the eight mile walk was over lL 
sat in my canoe, rifle over my knee, ready for emergency. 

The first day was uneventful, we spent the night in a 
camp. The next day we reached the river, which, after 
the plentiful rain and snow, had become well filled and 
rapid. We shot along at good rate; we were near Oxbow 
when suddenly I saw, about 300 yards off, a big buck get- 
ting into the stream trying to cross it. My canoe came so 
swiftly upon him that when 150 yards off I fired and the 
buck rolled in the water over and over. The next moment 
1 was close up to him, and in my joy I got hold of his tail, 
an undertaking which might have turned out disastrously 
to me and the guide, but fortunately it did not, for the 
buck was stone dead. The swift current turned us around 
like a shot, the buck acting as an anchorage; the judicious 
use of the paddle ef my guide did the rest, and we landed 
safely. My companion having seen the lucky shot shared 
the joy of my luck; he saw our abrupt landing, but did 
not notice how much assistance against his will the buck 
had given us. His and his guide’s aim was to see that 
buck and quickly, too; they made a landing like we did, 
minus anchorage, and the result was an overturned canoe, 
a sport, guide, guns and dunnage in the icy water. 
Now, ice water is all right at its proper time, place and 
combination, but surely not on such an occasion. Every- 
thing was wet; we had to forget our buck for a time and 
start as quickly as possible a big fire, and from our meagre 
store of clothing we tried to make our poor adventurers 
comfortable. 

Who’s fault was it? That was the question. We 
did not want to make anybody feel bad, so we 
put it on the dead one—the -buck did it! Then 
curse the buck! was all our wretched fellows 
could say. Now, that curse did not keep me from taking 
that buck home with me, and by the time I served him to 
a circle of interested friends even my fellow - sport 
had forgiven him the trick he had played him when he 
was the innocent cause of such an untimely balk. 

Sea Curr, L. I. H. G. W. 


Lottery Cases and the Lacey Law. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The relation between game laws and interstate com- 
merce has always been a matter of interest to sportsmen ; 
and this is especially true since the enactment of the 
Lacey law by Congress. In this connection, therefore, 
it is of interest to notice the development of the law as 
announced by the Unted States Supreme Court, on the 
various phases of this important question. Perhaps no 
single question, which still remains unsettled in the 
highest court of the land, is more important than this of 
the relation of the general Government to and its power 
over interstate commerce. 

The late cases, commonly called the Lottery Cases, 
have attracted widespread attention, and have been 
variously commented on by the newspapers and by law 
writers throughout the land. Many of these comments 
have been immature and hasty, and have displayed a very 
slight knowledge of the law, as well as an inaccurate 
reading or understanding of the decisions themselves. 

The cases in question were two: The first and most 
important being that of Champion vs. Ames, in which 
Champion had been indicted in the United States District 
Court for Texas for conspiracy, under Section 5440 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, in attempting to do an 
act prohibited by the Act of Congress of 1895, for the 
suppression of lotteries, the specific act charged being 
sending by express from Dallas, Texas, to Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, a package of lottery tickets in the Pan-American 
Lottery of Paraguay. The second case was an indictment 
of one Francis, under the same section, for a somewhat 
similar offense, that of sending policy slips from Ken- 
tucky to Ohio. As the court held in the latter case that 
the act charged was not an offense under the statute for 
the suppression of lotteries, it is not necessary to further 
consider that case. 

The contention of counsel for the prisoner in the first 
case was that the law was unconstitutional, that lottery 
tickets had no commercial yalue and could not therefore 
be articles of commerce, and that in any event the power 
given to Congress by the Constitution to regulate com- 
merce among the States did not include the power to 
absolutely prohibit it, as was attempted to be done by the 
act of 1895 referred to. 

The court, however, laid-down the broad proposition 
that the act complained of constituted interstate com- 
merce; and that the power to regulate included the power 
to prohibit. The court was careful to confine its decision 
to the precise question before it; and while it did not 
accept the suggestion of counsel for the prisoner that the 
question of whether or not an article had value was the 
only test of its commercial character, still held that lot- 
tery tickets were things of value. As to the suggestion 
made that if Congress could prohibit traffic in lottery 
tickets it could prohibit traffic in any and every article 
of commerce, the court said that such a result by no 
means followed; that the legislation of Congress was 
supplemental to that of most, if not all, the States, making 
lotteries illegal; saying also that “It is a kind of traffic 
which no one can be entitled to pursue as of right;” and 
that “As a State may, for the purpose of guarding the 
morals of its own people, forbid all sales of lottery tickets 
within its limits, so oe anc for the pu of guard- 
ing the people of the United States against the ‘wide- 
spread pestilence of lotteries’ and to protect the commerce 
which concerns all the states, may prohibit the carrying 
of lottery tickets from one State to another.” 

This, therefore, is another illustration of the often dis- 
puted but well-established doctrine of the exercise by the 
general Government of a police power. of its own in aid 
of the exercise of such a power by the several States; a 
declaration, in — a ae Ld enunciation of the 
same court in a former case, that re is a peace of 
United States.” -” 
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The bearing of this decision on the question of the 
validity of game laws, and especially on the Lacey law, 
is at once apparent to anyone who understands the sub- 
sect. Laying aside, for the moment the ‘question whether, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the property in game, 
it can ever become a subject of interstate commerce, it 
appears that where the States, in the exercise of what is 
called the police power, limit or prohibit the traffic in an 
article, Congress may, as supplemental to the State right, 
further declare that there shall be no interstate commerce 
in such an article; and that the only practical limit to the 
exercise of such power is the legislative discretion. In 
saying this, it is not assumed by me nor was it assumed 
by the court, as has sometimes been suggested by careless 
readers of the decision, that this power extends in all 
cases to the exclusion of legitimate articles of commerce ; 
nor is it to be assumed that Congress, even had it such 
power, would arbitrarily exercise it to the injury of the 
commercial interests of the nation. 

In regard to game, it has been repeatedly declared that 
the individual citizen has no property therein, save and 
except such as the mass of the people, acting through 
their Legislatures, think fit to give him; that the right to 
take game is a mere boon or privilege which can be 
bestowed or withheld at pleasure; that a State may per- 
mit its citizens to take and dispose of game within its 
borders, thus making it an-article of State commerce; and 
may at the same time prohibit its export beyond the limit 
of the State. If a State can do this, cannot the same 
State further say that game brought into the State con- 
trary to the laws of another State shall not be possessed 
or dealt in? Clearly such can be done. 

The constitutionality of the Lacey law, which prohibits 
interstate commerce in game taken in violation of the 
laws of a State, had not been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; but it seems perfectly clear 
that the application of the decision in the Champion case 
to that law would make it invulnerable to any attack on 
that ground. 

Furthermore, as no one has, under the law, any abso- 
lute right to or property in game at any time, and as the 
possession thereof is at all times subject to the will of 
the Legislature, it would seem that no one has or could 
have any “right” to make it an article of interstate com- 
merce any more than he has a right to traffic in lottery 
tickets. It may also be said that the case of game is even 
stronger than that of these tickets; for to admit that a 
specific thing is an article of commerce assumes at once, 
it seems to me, that it has all the attributes of ordinary 
commercial articles, one, and perhaps the most important, 
of which is that it can be and is the subject of absolute 
ownership, an attribute which game does not possess. 

It has often been suggested that the enactment of game 
laws comes within the exercise by the States of what is 
commonly called the police power; and it may be 2s well, 
for lack of a better classification, to continue to so treat 
this class of laws. But it is submitted that they can 
be sustained on a higher and different principle. Police 
regulations almost universally operate upon persons or 
property directly; that is, such property as is capable 
of ownership in the common acceptation of the term; 
and their validity is frequently disputed on the ground 
that they deprive persons of their property without due 
process of law. Indeed, this is one of the commonest 
grounds of attack. Even here, however, the courts have 
said that such laws are not invalid because they have the 
effect to destroy property of small value, or to indirectly 
deprive the owner of the use thereof. It would seem, 
therefore, that in legislating in regard to an article like 
game, the ownership of which is always in the whole pevo- 
ple of a State, in their aggregate capacity, the question of 
individual right of ownership was not involved; and that, 
as no one had any right therein, no law could deprive him 
of that which he did not possess. 

How far Congress can go in prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in an article not in itself injurious to morals and 
not prohibited by any State law, was not, as has been 
already stated, decided in the Champion case; but it may 
well be that such a power exists in regard to game; and 
that Congress might go further than it has done at 
present, and declare that there shall be no interstate traffic 
in game; and this entirely regardless of any State law. 
This and other questions will probably be decided in due 
time. Josep B. THOMpsoN. 

New York, April 15. 


Deer Hounding. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: I in- 
close herewith a clipping of a reprint of a recent article in 
the New York Sun regarding the subject of hunting deer 
with dogs. This article pretty nearly expresses my own 
idea on the subject, and it would please me to see it re- 
produced in Forest AND StrEAM if you can find room 
for it. E. M. Wixins. 





“I was among those who strongly urged the passage of 
the law prohibiting the hunting of deer in this State by 
hounding,” said a well known Sullivan county sportsman, 
“but after seeing the effect of that law the last season in 
Sullivan county I am just as strongly in favor of repeal- 
ing that clause. 

“The chief argument against hounding deer was that it 
did not give the deer a fair chance; that it was cruel 
and tended to the annual decrease of their number in the 
woods. The law permits the killing of but two deer dur- 
ing the season by any one hunter. 

“Now, two deer are two deer, the opponents of the anti- 
hounding clause argued, and it did not lessen the number 
of deer in the woods whether the two were killed before 
hounds or by still-hunting. To this the answer was that 
by still-hunting the hunter was not so likely to get the 
range of the game and if a first shot was not a killing 
one he could not follow the deer and locate it with any 
certainty by stalking, and with hounds on. the trail he 
could. Hence many deer that might otherwise fall to the 
hunter’s score would escape during the season. 

“In Sullivan county last season, which was the first 
open season for deer in that county for six years, not 
less than fifty deer were shot at and wounded during the 
two weeks the season lasted, but managed to get away 
from the hunters. I have heard of the finding in the 
woods since the season closed of the carcasses of eighteen 
deer, seven in the Black Lake region alone, all with bullet 
or shot wounds, proving the cause of death. 


“The seeing of crippled deer here and there is also re- 
ported. A buck walking on three legs came into a fieid 
near Sackett Pond the other day, and a trackman on the 
Erie saw a doe cross the track above Cockerton dragging 
one hind leg helplessly. It is reasonable to assume that 
these were victims of the chase and got away, their 
—— not proving fatal, and there are doubtless many 
others. 

“But there, at any rate, were eighteen deer killed by 
hunters who never knew it, and who, of course, kept right 
on hunting, eager to get a showing for their time in the 
woods, thus, perhaps, killing more than their quota of 
two. 
and how did it benefit game preservation? 

“With dogs to follow their trail those eighteen deer 
would have gone to the credit of the hunters from whom 
they escaped, and the chances are that the lives of as many 
more that were killed to make those misses good would 
have been spared. In other words, the still-hunter in many 
instances killed four, and maybe more, deer in Sullivan 
county last fall, where the hound hunter would have killed 
but two. 

“Tt'seems cruel to chase a deer with hounds that never 
relent on the trail, but isn’t it cruel to hunt the deer, any- 
how? Hounding may be cruel and not entirely fair to 
the deer, but I am satisfied by the result in Sullivan 
country that it is more merciful to the deer than still-hunt- 
ing, less apt to breed infractions of the law, and, with the 
same number limit to the hunter as now and an open 
season of but two weeks, I believe it would be better for 
the preservation of the deer.” 


The Connecticut Wildfowl Law. 


Lditor Forest and Stream: 

Why our legislators and other officeholders do things 
at times which they must know to be diametrically op- 
posite to the wishes of the vast majority of their con- 
stituents, passes ordinary comprehension. We pick up a 
daily paper and behold, our gaze falls on a head line 
which stupefies our understanding. Hardly believing our 
sight, we rub our eyes and look again. Then we smile, 
laugh or swear. What we believed to be impossible has 
come to pass! Yesterday all was progression, apparently ; 
to-day we find retrogression at the helm, and we are leit 
to grope in the dark and wonder the reason why. 

Who or what has caused the Committee on Fisheries 
and Game of Connecticut to recommend the passage of a 
bill extending the spring open season on wildfowl, and 
why was such a bill originated? Nine out of every ten 
sportsmen are asking this question, and nine out of every 
ten who think at all are emphatically opposed to the 
measure. In the name of reason and common sense, can 
anyone tell of any benefit to come out of such a measure? 
The great good accomplished by doing away with grouse 

naring has been partly undone by this latest legislative 
betrayal of the public’s interest. 

Sportsmen who have shot ducks on Long Island Sound 
for years will testify that they are getting scarcer and 
scarcer each season. And the fowl that stop here on 
their spring and fall migrations are almost exclusively 
coots and old squaws—though there were more broadbills 
last fall than in a number of years. Instead of betraying 
the sportsmen’s interests by extending the open season to 
exterminate the few remaining wildfowl. the Forest AND 
StreAm’s platform should have been followed, and il 
spring shooting legislated out of existence, and our ducks 
given so much more chance to propagate. And it would 
seem that the Committee on Fisheries and Game ought 
to work with its whole might and power for the perpetua- 
tion of all game rather than for its extermination. Should 
the committee continue its blundering policy it would be a 
wise and economical move for the State to abolish the 
committee and appoint a new one. 

There is abundant opportunity for the committee to use 
its influence for a stricter enforcement of existing game 
laws, rather than in encouraging retrogressive game legis- 
lation. It must be admitted that this body has a great deal 
to contend with in its various labors—that it cannot be 
expected to perform impossibilities. But there are such 
giaring violations of the game laws in many instances, 
that stupid legislation is a direct encouragement to the 
evildoers. Any Sunday in the ducking season, and many 
times out of it, fusilading can be heard and shooters seen 
along the Connecticut shore. While it is easy to get out 
of sight in thick woods, here, on the water and along the 
shore, violators could be easily apprehended. And this 
Sunday shooting is in direct violation of the game law 
which imposes a fine of $25 for the same, and which for- 
bids “having in possession in the open air the implements 
for shooting” on that day. If the committee has not am- 
ple power to end this condition would it not be more in 
keeping with its usefulness and dignity to encourage 
legislative action to give to it the necessary authority? 
These lawbreaking duck exterminators should be fined 
and imprisoned rather than aided in their nefarious work 
by a retrogressive Legislature. 

If a little digression is permissible, I would say that 
there have been many violations of the game law where 
justice has miscarried, and where there is abundant room 
for the Legislature to do a good work instead of a poor 
one. It seems absolutely impossible to get convictions in 
most glaring cases in some sections. Local justices ap- 
parently sympathize with the law-breakers, and impose 
very lenient fines—if any at all. There have been a num- 
ber of cases where deer have been killed, but, personally, 
I do not know of a single instance where the penalty has 
been paid! Now, here is an excellent field in which the 
Fish and Game Committee can wield for good that in- 
fluence which it seems to possess. Let it induce the 
Legislature to take out of the hands of local justices 
jurisdiction in these cases and put the same into the hands 
of specially appointed judges, who will not sympathize 
with neighbor violators of the law, and whose findings 
will be impartially rendered. But, first of all, for the 
good of the State, let the committee and the Legislature 
work to undo the blunder they have made. May they 
awake to a realization that the people created them for 
“building up, not for tearing down.” If the blunder was 
thoughtless and unintentional, they should “bout face,” 
fall in for progresssion, and labor for the abolishment of 
all spring shooting, and the better enforcement of the 
game laws. 

But should the Legislature not voluntarily reconsider, 
then there remains nothing for the thousaads of Con- 


The intention of the law was certainly not served, . 


necticut sportsmen to do but enter their protest. And 
this should be done emphatically and fearlessly. Petitions 
are well enough, at times, but there is a more impressive 
way. I would suggest an individual letter protest. Let 
every interested sportsman write a personal letter to his 
Senator, Representatives, and the Governor. Demand the 
reconsideration of the present obnoxious bill, and the 
abolishment of all spring shooting. Make their mail 
heavy and imposing. It will cost but a few cents, and will 
take but a few minutes of time. It may be the means of 
saving to us, fellow sportsmen, many dollars in trans- 
portation, by perpetuating wildfowl shooting near home 
for years to come. It may yield hours of recreation, an 
abundance of health, and it will surely prove a desire 
on our part to keep the ducks and other wildfowl with 


us. WitiiaM H. Avis. 
Hicuwoop, Conn, April 19, 





Woodcock Reminiscences. 


A paper read by Charles A. Richardson before the Hillsboro 
County, N. H., Association. 

I HAVE been invited to contribute some reminiscences 
of woodcock and Woodcock shooting of fifty years 
ago. I fear this may seem like ancient history to most 
of you gentlemen present, but I trust it will not prove 
without interest, if I can succeed in picturing to life 
what must be to most of you tradition. When I re- 
flect that I am almost the only one left in this com- 
munity of those who participated in the sport of that 
period, I am very glad to make even a slight record 
of my recollections. 

To judge from the present scarcity of woodcock in 
this region you can hardly imagine their abundance at 
the period of which I write. Within a radius of ten 
or fifteen miles of Manchester will be embraced, prob- 
ably, one of the finest portions of our State as a breed- 
ing ground for these birds, and I might add one of the 
best for hunting them at the season of flight or migra- 
tion. 

Our springy hillsides, flowing trout brooks, rich 
swales and alder runs were once tenanted with an 
abundance of these choicest of game birds, and one 
could hardly go amiss in seeking them in any likely 
cover. Even within our city limits they were numer- 
ous both in breeding and at flight time, and were often 
seen in our gardens in quest of food. I once shot 
eight birds one afternoon in that portion of now Derry- 
field Park, just east of the “Old Pound”; also at “The 
Eddy,” on the west side of the river, below the Amos- 
keag Falls; and there were other nearby localities with- 
in a mile of the city hall where they were numerous, 
either in summer or autumn. I have found them in 
all stages of development, from the downy fledgling 
of a few days old to their full growth. I have found 
them when nesting, and my dog has pointed them then 
as stanchly as at any other period. 

I have seen them perform their peculiar gyrations 
during the mating or breeding season, and have heard 
their bleating or singing, as some have termed it, 
though think no one claims them as songsters. I have 
never seen them transporting their young to and from 
their feeding grounds, but that they do so is well 
authenticated; indeed, I have a truthful friend who has 
seen this performance. 

It has never been my fortune to find much written 
about woodcock in the early part of the last century, 
I mean locally, and I have wondered if they were as 
much sought or as highly prized as for the last fifty 
years. 

Dr. Belknap, in his history of New Hampshire one 
hundred years ago scarcely refers to them, although 
he does to ruffed grouse and gives a little surprising 
statement as to their being prolific. He says: “They 
are very common in our woods. Some of our epicurean 
gentry have begun to fear that its race will be too 
soon extinct, but there is no danger. This bird is very 
prolific; it is common to find twenty eggs in a nest, 
and it has several coveys in a season.” Dr. Belknap 
would not be taken as authority on ornithology, yet 
it is amusing to read the notions prevailing in his day 
on that subject, but I would remind you that it is only 
recently that a popular interest has been manifested 
in ornithology, and I presume many of you have had 
occasion to know the ignorance concerning woodcock. 
I have freauently been asked, “What are you shoot- 
ing?” by people in the immediate neighborhood, and 
have them manifest surprise that there was such a 
bird. 

In some of his writings Dr. Belknap says: “A goose 
caught in the spring and kept on a farm with a flock 
of domestic geese, and when the time of migrating 
arrived flew: southward, but returning in the spring 
came back and alighted in the same farmyard with 
four young ones she had produced in her absence.” 

Again: “The swallow was formerly supposed to mi- 
grate, but evidences of its retiring to the water or 
marshy ground and there remaining torpid during the 
winter are so many that this opinion is now gener- 
ally received.” Or that “the beak of the crossbill is 
like a pair of shears, by which it cuts off the stalks 
of wheat and rye and then lays its head on the ground 
to pick up'the kernels.” 

Naturalists have different opinions respecting the 
music of the swan. Dr. Goldsmith seems to think 
the account of the music of the wild swan fabulous. 
What is deemed fabulous in Europe is often realized in 
America. It is certain that our swan makes a sound 
resembling that of a trumpet, both when in the water 
and on the wing. I am not sure that the trumpet swan 
does not make a sound like our wild geese, although 
I do not find any reference to the subject in any 
authorities I have consulted. 

The doctor says: “Hunting is an employment fol- 
lowed by some people who prefer rambling to a life 
of steady industry.” Steady industry was the rule with 
us half a century ago, and only an occasional day of 
sport snatched from employments demanding our al- 
most constant attention was indulged in. I think 
there was no one in this city who followed hunting ex- 
clusively, either as a pleasure or employment. There 
was no one in this busy community with leisure to 
make hunting an “employment,” but only as a recrea- 
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I have hunted woodcock in nearly all the towns ad- 
joining Manchester, and have been familiar with all 
the notable covers therein. Of all, my preference was 
given to those west, including Goffstown and Bedford, 
and I think they afforded the best results for num- 
bers, with one exception, “The Parsonage,” in Au- 
burn. Whoever was familiar with such places as the 
“Old Saw Mill,” “McDougalls,” “Shirley Hill,” 
“Orrs,” “Spragues,” “Roby Run,” “The Greeley 
Place,” “Tinker Run,” “Nichols,” “Plummers,” 
“Worthleys,” ‘“Hadleys,” “Witherspoons,” ‘“Voses” 
and “Dunlaps” will not feel his blood quicken as his 
memory reverts to days of pleasure and excitement 
unsurpassed by any others in his experience, when the 
days were not long enough, and fatigue unfelt until on 
our homeward journey. 

You will remember that at the time of which I write 


wing shooting was an accomplishment acquired by 
few; it was the day of single-barreled muzzleloaders 
ans a iel 1c rc Breechloade rc og 1 highly a1 od 
and spaniel dog sreechioaders and highly trainec 
pointers and setters were almost entirely unknown in 
this vicinity, when the popular method of capturing 
ruffed grouse was the employment of any yelping cur 


that would tree them, or the use of the deadly- snare 
more fatal than the gun. Then there were no laws 
for the protection of game birds ‘or songsters. Prev- 
ious to 1842 there were on our statute books laws only 
or the destruction of noxious animals and the restric- 
tion of the killing of certain fur-bearing animals. It 
was only as late as 1867 that a game law was passed re- 
stricting the shooting of woodcock between Feb. 1 and 
July 1, and grouse to Sept. 1. Previous to that time 
it was only an unwritten law with sportsmen that wood- 








cock should not be shot before the 4th of July, but I 
fear it was not strictly observed 

My first knowledge of any person shooting wood- 
cock in this vicinity was of Joseph Marshall. who kept 
a book store and bindery at the corner of Elm and 
Stark streets. He hunted “The Parsonage” and shot 
over a spaniel dog. This was between 1845 and 1850. 
But my first initiation, about 1848 or 1850, dates from 
my with George Barnes and Samuel 
Brooks, who were the earliest sportsmen and most 


persistent hunters of that day. Samuel Brooks was my 


“guide, counselor and friend” for more than fifty years, 
and to him I owe the little knowledge of woodcraft to 
which I attained. He was almost my sole companion 
through all the years of my active sport life and my 
valued and sincere friend to the day of his death. 


“Age could not wither nor custom stale” his love of 
sport, and he was as eager to take “a day off” until 
a short time before his death as when in the prime of 
life. It was to him I was indebted for the introduction 
to the then known covers, and with him made the dis- 
covery of many other Our success was varied, but 
I imagine that the total result was not equaled by any 
other two persons at that tine We both used muzzle- 
loading guns and continued their use to the last. We 
had the use of well-bred pointers and setters, famous 
in their day, and I presume some of you may remem- 
ber my Old Don, f the noblest and most intelli- 
gent of noble dogs, with a Websterian head and an en- 
durance that hardly knew fatigue 

The next person I recall was the late Col. Water- 
man Smith, about 1853, as strenuous as a sportsman 
as in other pursuits. I think he must have been about 
the first person here who used a breechloader and 
to have well-trained setter dogs. He was the first to 
control the exclusive use of any cover that I can re- 
member, and it caused dissatisfaction to those who 
were denied the privilege they had once enjoyed. This 
was “The Parsonage,” in Auburn, one of the most 
famous covers in this vicinity from time immemorial. 
It contains only a few acres, but it was marvelous the 
number of birds it yielded. I am not sure that it was 
a notable breeding ground, but for flight it was un- 
surpassed. I know that one day’s shooting afforded 
twenty-eight birds, and large scores were frequent. I 
hear that it is deserted ground now “and none 
poor as to do it reverence.” 

\bout 1858 our now veteran sportsman, Col. Samuel 
Webber, entered the field, although he was no mere 
tyro in other fields with the of the gun and rod. 


‘ 
I think his ruling passion, however, was the use of the 
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rod; indeed. in a letter from him at Charlestown, N. 
H., a few days since, he informed me he had nearly 
entered his eightieth year, and intended to try the’* 
trout in his vicinity when the scason opened. I had 


many pleasant days’ shooting with him and enjoyed 
his agreeable companionship as 

Between 1859 and 1864 one of our best known and 
successful sportsmen, George Bisco, 
number. Familiar with the use of the gun from boy- 
hood, he was a good shot, a most persevering hunter, 
and almost always successful in making a good bag. 
He used muzzleloading guns at first and shot over 
spaniels and With him was associated that 
splendid gentleman, William W. Colburn, a true lover 
of nature and a most genial and interesting companion. 
Together they followed shooting woodcock and grouse 
for several years, or until Mr. Colburn removed to 
Springfield, Mass. But Mr. Bisco, veteran as he is, 
has not yet given up the business. Later, with the ad- 
vent of breechloaders, well-bred pointers and setters, 
an increased number of skilled wing-shooters came 
upon the stage. 

Many of you can recall the time when shooting 
seemed contagious, when it was the fad to engage in 
trapshooting. and when the “woods seemed full” of 
amateur sportsmen. Of those who were active thirty 
or forty years ago, I recall the two Moores, Gilman 
and Ira: the two brothers, Goodwin, Bill and Harvey; 
Treat Potter, Charley Jackson, Sam James, Frank 
Bradbury, Dick Lynch and B. F. Clark. They fre- 
ly hunted together in numbers and were desig- 
nated as “The Regiment” by other sportsmen, but 
they were successful in making good bags, and enjoyed 
the sport with a zest unequaled. Then there were the 
Dodge brothers, James and Ed; John Wadleigh, suc- 
cessful fisherman and grouse hunter; “Nick” Nichols 
and Hiram Young, although Young was more noted 
as a coon and squirrel hunter than bee birds. He was 
one of the most inveterate hunters. of his time... .-- 

And later, our former mayor, William C. Clarke, 
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was added to our 


setters 
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who, to an inherited disposition for sport and sports- 
manship from his father, Col. John B. Clarke, acquired 
by practice the skill which made him the equal of any 
of his compeers. Although his exercise in the field 
has been restricted of late years by more important 
duties, he has furnished ‘to a large circle of interested 
friends a weekly contribution of matters relating to 
sport and sportsmanship under the nom de plume of 
“Joe English,” which has been their delight. 

I could perhaps entertain you with the citation of 
incidents and accidents in the field, of rare shots and 
unaccountable failures, of quail shooting in Connecti- 
cut, prairie chicken in Iowa, or for that now somewhat 
rare but beautiful bird, the upland plover, but such re- 
lation would be more appropriate to some occasion 
when we could swap stories. 

In conclusion, I have one suggestion to make, viz., 
that you endeaveor to cultivate friendly relations with 
the farmer upon whose premises you desire to shoot. 
In all my experience I was never refused such privilege 
by any one when approached civilly and with the as- 
surance that walls and fences would not be recklessly 
destroyed or cattle annoyed, and often afterward our 
presence was welcomed and we were regarded as 
friends rather than trespassers. 

I am informed that woodcock and grouse have been 
more plentiful in this vicinity during the past year. 
Make close time on both the first of October, and then, 
perhaps, you may enjoy sport equally as good as that 
of fifty years ago. 


°! CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Mysterious Disappearance. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 18—It has been a case of mys- 
terious disappearance this week in regard to the jacksnipe. 
As reported last week, there was a pretty good flight of 
birds in all over this country about ten days ago. Then 
came a good moon, which so far from bringing in more 
birds to us, seems to have taken away the ones that we 
had. The most indefatigable hunters of this elusive arti- 
cle failed this week to secure any good bags of jacksnipe 
either on the grounds below this city or anywhere within 
fifty miles to the north of us. The Illinois River was 
out of its banks all through the middle part of this State, 
and there was really more water than was necessary. Yet 
there was abundance of good ground back on the edges of 
the bottoms, grounds just warm enough and dry enough 
now to offer good feeding places. On the best of these 
grounds no snipe could be found, and even searches in the 
corn fields and dry sloughs failed to bring any results. 
The birds simply had gone—just where nobody seems 
to know. This was the case around the better marshes 
fifty to seventy-five miles of Chicago. 

To-day Otto Muerchke, of Nippersink Bay, came down 
to Chicago and told some of the boys that there were 
some snipe in and around the Fox Lake grounds, and that 
he wanted someone to go up and help kill them. It is 
not known whether any considerable flight of birds is in 
or not on that part of the snipe region, but to the con- 
trary is the report of the Graham boys of Fox Lake, 
who are good hunters and know the best snipe bogs. 
These shooters came in from a hunt last Thursday, and 
only saw two snipe. The probabilities are, therefore, that 
the first flight of jacks has left us. The second flight will 
probably come in about the 3oth of this month, a few 
days after the close of the season. 

My friend, Mr. Von Lengerke, tells me that in his 
shooting a couple of weeks ago he rarely found one 
snipe without putting up another. Yet he says that no 
eggs were found in any of the birds killed at that time. 
If the second flight of snipe be like the second flight of 
bluebills, made up mostly of male and unmated birds, 
then the damage of shooting on the second flight will be 
less than that executed on the first, supposing that the 
first flight was made up of paired birds, which seems 
probably to be the case. 


Plover. 


The first of the plover flight will probably get here 
just too late to connect with the legal season. A wise 
bird, the golden plover, to time his journey so that he 
reaches Illinois after April 25. I am not sufficiently weli 
posted on the habits of the snipe and plover to know 
which really does the first nesting on the northern breed- 
ing grounds. The inference would be that the jacksnipe 
is the earlier breeder. The plover, following along in a 
more leisurely fashion and striking the northern country 
when the feed is more advanced, nearly always reaches 
us here in a better condition than the jacksnipe. In a lot 
of jacksnipe killed early in April there may be some 
very lean and some in very good condition. The plover 
are nearly all fairly fat when they reach this latitude. 
1 do not know whether they would naturally breed so far 
to the south or not, but I have earlier reported the fact 
that John Watson, of this city, once found a jacksnipe 
nest, about the first of May, on the marshes of the 
Kankakee River. 


Radical Improvements in Game Laws, 


By all means the most important Western news of the 
past two weeks is the advice from Texas and from IIli- 
nois on the passage of new and successful game laws. 
The men of Texas are especially to be congratulated, for 
they won their victory unexpectedly and with a rush, in 
spite of a very determined opposition from the market 
hunting elerhent and in spite of the animosity of a strong 
lobby hitherto supposed to be possessor of great influence 
in the legislative halls. I cannot but feel like congratulat- 
ing friend Guessaz, of the Texas Field, who took off his 
coat and went to work for the passage of this law. It is 
a bit of unwritten history that the latter gentleman, at 
the very critical hour when the Governor was hesitat- 
ing about affixing his signature to the bill, secured an 
interview with the Governor and made so strong a talk 
that the latter was glad to sign. I do not know whether 
the husky San Antonian threatened him with sudden 
death or otherwise or not, but the signature was given 
and the measure is a law. The men off Tes now exult 
in what is called “The best game law in the United 
States,” whose good features are enumerated below: 

No more killing of does; . panel ; 
No more killing of fawns; 


. 
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No more killing for hides or antlers; e 
No more enormous bags for the game hogs; 

more hunting for the market; 

No more traffic in song and game birds; 

No more killing of over six bucks each year; 

No more killing of over twenty-five birds. 


When you stop to look at it, these are indeed good 
features in any game law. It is no wonder that the mar- 
‘ket shooters of the coast cried out against the severity 
of this new law. Good advices state that two men near 
Rockport within the past year killed between them 9,000 
ducks, the great majority of them redheads. All these 
birds were sold. The slaughter along the salt water bars 
and the fresh water lagoons of the coast country cof 
‘lexas has been something simply enormous. My friend 
earlier above mentioned thinks that there are one hun- 
dred market hunters between Port La Vaca and Corpus 
Christi,,and that in a year would perhaps average 2,500 
birds to his gun. Figure on that for a while and realize 
that it is but a part of the great southern wintering 
grounds, not including the organized slaughter grounds 
near Galveston, and you may begin to see where some of 
our wildfowl are going. Texas woke up suddenly, 
promptly, without even taking time to wipe her eyes. She 
woke up just in time. More power to her arm, and may 
she long live to be the ground of unstinted hospitality in 
ali reasonable ways! There will be no more big slaughters 
at Lake Surprise, no more Gum Hollow “records,” no 
more, let us hope, of a great many other scenes of a 
similar nature which have been all too frequent in the 
history of this magnificent and bountiful land of the 
Southwest. 

As for Illinois and her game law, we are in the same 
category with Texas, as proud as a boy with a new pair 
of red top boots.. Full comment has been made on this 
measure at a previous date, and it is only necessary now 
to recapitulate by saying that we now have the best game 
law in Illinois that we ever had. Illinois and Texas can 
both stand flat-flooted on the Forest AND STREAM plank 
and shake hands, as they voice the common cry, now be- 
coming general throughout the West: “Stop the sale 
of game.” For nearly fifteen years I have been hollering 
with the voice of one in the wilderness, and doing what 
little can be done in the way of personal kicking on the 
immoderate slaughter of game birds. I never expected 
to see the sentiment change so rapidly in this matter as it 
has in the past year. When the editor of Forest AND 
STREAM first swung out the banner with the strange de- 
vice of “Stop the sale of game,” I doubt if he ever an- 
ticipated so early and so large a following. All this is a 
matter of very much comfort, indeed. We have not a 
tithe of the game in the West to-day which we had twelve 
or fifteen years ago, but we have very much better game 
laws and a very much better sentiment regarding their 
enforcement. Perhaps, after all, there is hope. At least, 
let us hope there is hope. 

; E. Hovucu. 


Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 


Boone and Crockett Club Dinner. 


Tue Boone and Crockett Club gave a dinner at the 
University Club on Saturday, April 18, at which there 
were present about sixty members and invited guests. 
The president, Mr. W. Austin Wadsworth, occupied the 
chair. Among the guests were Mr. De Windt, the 
Siberian traveler; Col. D. L. Brainard, the Arctic ex- 
plorer; Senator Elon R. Brown, of Jefferson county, 
N. Y., and Mr. John J. White, Jr. 

At the close of the dinner, the president called on Mr. 
Madison Grant, the secretary, for a brief report of 
what the club has done this year, since many of the mem- 
bers and guests present did not attend the annual dinner 
in Washington, and perhaps had no clear idea of the 
club’s present purposes. 

Mr. Grant gave an interesting talk, referring briefly 
to the club’s work in the past with relation to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and the New York Zoological Park, and 
then spoke of the recently passed law protecting Alaska 
game, which is working well. Up to within a year th- 
whole vast territory of Alaska was without protection of 
any kind. Its big game fauna includes two species of 
moose, four of caribou, two sheep, two goats, one deer 
and nine bear. These were being killed off in the usual 
wasteful American way by miners, meat hunters, skin 
hunters and head hunters, who were destroying great 
numbers of game, largely for the purpose of exporting 
skins and heads to be sold to so-called sportsmen who 
were unable to secure these things for themselves. One 
of the great bears of Alaska, the largest carnivore in the 
world, is on the verge of extinction, and a species of cari- 
bou inhabiting the Kenai Peninsula is believed to be re- 
duced to thirty or forty individuals and must pass out of 
existence. The passage of the Alaska game protective 
bill, chiefly through the efforts of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, put an end to the wholesale killing, and has done 
great good, although one species of bear, one caribou and 
the walrus are probably doomed to speedy extinction. 

Incidentally the interesting work in investigating the 
fauna of Alaska done by Mr. Andrew J. Stone for the 
American Museum of Natural History was referred to, 
and attention was called to the collection of Alaska ani- 
mals now on exhibition at the museum. 

The present work of the club is to strive for the carry- 
ing out of the game refuge idea and the passage of a 
bill on the lines of that introduced at the last session 
of Congress by Senator Perkins, of California. This bill 
authorized the President in his discretion to set aside in 
any forest reservation an area where no killing of game 
shall be permitted. In other words, to establish in one or 
all of the forest reserves, places like the Yellowstone 
National Park where game shall be free from molestation, 
and shall have an opportunity to ljve and breed undis- 
turbed. This is something that will unquestionably come, 
and the sooner it is done the better. In anticipation of 
such action, Mr. Alden Sampson, recently the Boone and 
Crockett Club’s secretary, has just been appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture Game Reserve Expert, and is 
giving his time and his money to investigating this ques- 
tion in the western reserves. Mr. Sampson’s work will 
probably include, as suggested by Dr. Merriam, Chief of 
the Biological Survey, not only all the matters bearing on 
the selection of sites, but—after certain game refuges have 
actually, been, established--the preparation of rules and- 


regulations for their management. While under the De. 
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partment of Agriculture, Mr. Sampson’s work has the 
cordial support of the Department of the Interior, and of 
course of the President. 

The condition ofthe game in the forest. feserves bor- 
dering on the Yellowstone Park is one of great interest, 
and on this subject the following letters will be of much 
interest : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, General Land Office, 80 
West 4oth St., New York, April 10, 1903. Mr. Madison 
Grant, Secretary, 11 Wall street, New York city. Dear 
Mr. Grant :—I have received your communication asking 
for a statement regarding the “state’ of things” in the 
Yellowstone Reserve, and herewith quote you the follow- 
ing letters in regard to same: 

“Feb. 2, 1903. Hon. A. A. Anderson, Special Superin- 
tendent Forest Reserves, New York, N. Y. Dear Sir :— 
We have had an awful snow storm and the entire country 
is snowbound—have had only one mail since the 22d of 
January. There is seven feet of snow at the Scott Road 
Ranch, and 4% feet at the Lockwood Road Ranch, one 
and a half miles from Wilson P. O. 

“The elk are desperate and are breaking into the yards 
where there is hay everywhere. I started for the railway 
on the 27th and drove to the Lockwood Road Ranch the 
first day and returned the next. It snowed eighteen inches 
while I was there, and no one has crossed the Teton Pass 
for four days. 

“I will start again as soon as the road is opened. 

“(Signed) Rost. E. MILter, 
“Forest Supervisor. 





“ELK, Wyo., March 6.—Mr. A. A. Anderson, Special 
Superintendent. Dear Sir:—I have started feeding the 
elk; to-morrow I will feed some south of Squirrel Creek; 
the next I will feed at Mr. Uhl’s ranch, etc. 

“T saw Mr. Lovell as he came from Jackson and he says 
the elk are dying—people drive them away. You can hear 
dogs barking, and guns at night. I have also seen Mr. 
Romey, scout from the Park, two days; he estimates 
a thotsand elk will die. Elk go in the evening and try 
one hay corral after another. One drives them away from 
his corral and they run to some other corral, and are 
driven off again, and so on. He claims hay can be gotten 
down here, and as it is not too late to help, leaving the 
calf elk there to be fed and driving the old elk to the foot- 
hills to feed, but it will take about twelve to eighteen men 
to drive the elk away. 

“People at Jackson are sleeping at their hay stacks. 
Snow has not gone, hardly any up to date. My hills are 
pretty much fed off. 

“I have been trying to get elk fed for years, and it has 
come at last, and people all in here now say they should 
be fed, so I will have to help agitate the feeding question. 
In summer where they try to save one elk, in the winter 
they die wholesale by starvation, and it would be more 
humane to let the elk be shot in summer than to die by 
starvation in the winter. I shall write again in about ten 
days how I am getting along feeding the elk. 

_“(Signed) Emme Wo rr, 
“Ranger.” 





The last report from the Jackson Hole country is moie 
encouraging, and the snow is commencing to disappear. 
From reports I have received I should judge that we will 
lose this year about twenty per cent. from starvation in 
this region. I hope this may never occur again, as it can 
be avoided by making proper provision in time for the 
feeding of the calves of the elk during a severe winter 
like the present, which is not apt to occur more than once 
in ten years. 

1 have not yet received a copy of the game laws of 
Wyoming, but am told that they have been amended so as 
to. greatly help us in protecting the large game on the 
reserve. The open season has been shortened from three 
months to six weeks, commencing September 15. The 
killing or trapping of bear is prohibited during the closed 
season; the killing of moose is prohibited for ten years, 
and the killing of antelope for five years. 

Thanking the Boone and Crockett Club for the interest 
they have taken in the preservation of game upon the 
Yellowstone Reserve, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. A. ANDERSON, 
Special Superintendent. 





Mr. Anderson, it is reported. has himself advanced a 
very large sum of money for the purpose of purchasing 
hay to feed these starving elk, and other organizations, 
the Boone and Crockett Club and the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society among them, have also made contributions of 
money to this end. Mr. Grant referred to the presence 
cf Senator Brown at the meeting, and paid a high tribute 
to the latter’s devotion to the cause of game protection, 
zs. shown by his successful efforts in behalf of the New 
¥ ork anti-spring duck shooting bill just passed. 

At the request of the president, Senator Brown spoke 
briefly but most interestingly concerning the game pro- 
tective work that he had been engaged in at Albany. The 
big game, the wildfowl, the land birds and the fish are re- 
sources of the State which should be protected and in- 
creased if possible, for economic as well as for sentimental 
reasons. In these days we see too little of natute, and 
as time goes on we and our children will see less and less 
of it. The work done by the Boone and Crockett Club 
and by similar organizations is work that is well worth 
doing. The time should come before long when the 
spring shooting of wildfowl should be abolished from 
Maine to Maryland. 

Mr. Harry Windt gave an interesting talk illustrated 
by lantern slides, detailing the difficulties and hardships 
of his famous trip from Paris to Moscow, across Siberia, 
the Bering Straits, Alaska and the United States back 
to Paris in 248 days. In the brief time allowed for his 
talk he held the absorbed interest of his audience. 

The meeting was one of very unusual interest, and 
broke up at a late hour. 


Ohio Birds. 
Mramissurc, O., April 11.—The duck flight has been 
smaller this spring than it has been for several years. 





Song birds are here in large numbers, however, and the 
putlook for a good squirre] season is promising. 
cs : CLARENCE VANDIVEER. 





A Little Hail Storm. 


_Wymore, Nebraska, April 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice in a late issue of Forest AND STREAM 
that I have an invitation to shoot ducks with More Anon 
on Currituck Sound. I am very much gratified, and will 
surely avail myself of the first opportunity to try some of 
those ducks; I know they will be easy. 

My trouble with More Anon seems all to have arisen 
from a misunderstanding, as such things generally do, as 
he now explains that the tornado-only swept over the north 
end of the Sound, and that explains the fact that there 
are still ducks in the Sound. A man who has weathered 
es many western tornadoes as I have, naturally gets a lit- 
tle touchy on the subject, and when someone describes a 
little whirlwind, such as we see here every day in the 
spring, and calls it a genuine western tornado, I find it 
hard to keep still. I return the compliment to More 
Anon, and would like to have him spend a week with me 
some time, and I will take him a-fishing. 

Speaking of fish, reminds me of a hailstorm we had 
here a few weeksc ago about the tenth of May; the hail 
tell in a narrow strip, from forty to eighty rods wide, 
along a little stream leading into the Big Blue River, 
just east of our town; and the torrent of water and hail 
together that rushed down that little stream was over 
twenty feet deep, and when it reached the river it made 
the water so cold that the fish rushed for the shore to 
find warmer water, and in a bend of the river just below 
where the hail entered there was a sand bar of five or six 
acres, where the farmers had been scouring their plows; 
the furrows were irregular and ran in every direction, 
and when the floods of cold water and hail subsided, these 
furrows were full of fish of all sizes, mostly catfish, some 
of which weighed more than twenty pounds, and they 
were so chilled that they remained in the furrows until 
the water went down and left them high and dry. George. 
Mitchell, a respectable farmer, near the sand bar put the 
sideboards on his wagon and hauled a load of the fish 
home and distributed them among his neighbors. A week 
and one day after the hailstorm, my wife and I were 
riding along the little stream where the hail fell, and we 
found several places where the hail was still several feet 
deep, and I dipped up a bucketful of hail and took it 
home in the buggy, and my wife carried it around to the 
neighbors in saucers. A. D. McCann ess. 


Snowshoes. 
Gopsout, Quebec.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
answer to Mr. C. M. Stark’s query in Forest AND 


STREAM, February 21, as to where he could buy prepared 
hide for snowshoes, I would advise him to purchase it 
from the Hudson Bay Company’s stores or through some 
of their agents. The best and lightest kind of hide for 
that purpose is caribou, which in the trade of the Hudson 
Bay Company goes under the name of parchment. It is 
prepared in different sizes and quality; for the ends of the 
snowshoes the thinnest kind is used, and is usually cut 
very fine, about the size of coarse sewing thread. For 
the middle part heavy and thick skins are used and cut 
according to the fancy of the wearer, but the best way is 
te gtiide one’s self on the thickness of the hide, cutting 
it so that when stretched it will be square. When the 
strips are cut too wide they will be flat on one side when 
stretched. The hides as purchased in the parchment state 
are not ready for use, but require to be stretched on a 
frame after having been well soaked in water. The drying 
of the hide should be in a cool place, preferably in the 
open air if in winter. After the strips are cut the proper 
way to stretch them is to wind them around two strong 
wooden pegs driven in a frame and then put a piece of 
kard wood between the strips and twist them tourniquet 
fashion. Snowshoes laced with this kind of filling won’t 
sag when wet, but on the contrary will get very tight and 
springy. Good parchment caribou is worth about $3 
a pound, and one and a half pounds is sufficient for an 
ordinary sized. pair of snowshoes. A good pair of well 
made snowshoes is worth in this part of the country 
from $8 to $10, according to size and the fineness of the 
work. I would not advise Mr. Stark to make his own 
snowshoes unless he has had previous experience, as the 
probabilities would be that his first pair would not prove 
very satisfactory. Will supply him with any other infor- 
mation he may require if he will address me. 
Nap. A. CoMEAu. 


Game in the Woodpile. 


C. W. Stopparp, who up to a few days ago ran a 
restaurant at 130. Wall street, in the old postoffice build- 
ing, has been fined $75 for having wild game in his pos- 
session during the close season. 

Complaints were received by the Schenectady County 
Fish and Game Protective Association on December 17 
last that Stoddard was displaying game birds for sale. 
An officer of the Association found that grouse and quail 
was being sold by Stoddard, although it was the close 
season. 

The law, however, preyides that game on hand after the 
close of the season (De@ember 16 for quail), must be dis- 
posed of during the rest of the month. Stoddard was so 
notified. 

On January 1 of this year complaint was again lodged 
‘against Stoddard and Chief Game Protector W. H. Jack- 
son and an assistant visited Stoddard’s restaurant. Stod- 
dard denied having any contraband game, but Protector 
Jackson made a search of the premises and discovered 
one of the help concealing game birds under a pile of 
wood in the cellar. Jackson took possession of the game 
and later turned the case over to the State Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission. 

John D. Miller, who is the attorney for the local asso- 
ciation, was retained by the State Commission to proceed 
against Stoddard to recover penalties in the sum of $160. 
The case was Called in city court on January 31, and Stod- 
dard confessed judgment in the sum of $75. 

Stoddard was in financial difficulties, and he was granted 
an extension of time in which to pay the fine. When the 
ownership of the Wall street restaurant was placed in 
doubt last week, and Stoddard endeavored to sell out his 
business, he was called upon and compelled to pay the 
$75 fine—Schenectady (N. Y.) Star. 


In West Virginia. 

Romney, W. Va., April 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The law as to license for non-residents has been cut down 
to $15, and the license is good in any county. The law 
also changes the time for wild turkeys and puts rabbits 
and squirrels on the protected list, except to owners of 
land, where they may be destructive as to apple and other 
trees with reference to rabbits, and corn in reference to 
squirrels. We now have a new State game warden, Frank 
Lively, of Hinton, instead of Capt. E. F. Smith, who 
resigned to enter other business. Capt. Smith made a 
good official and all were sorry to see him resign, but his 
place, we think, will be ably filled by the new incumbent, 
and with the assistance of his deputies the law can and 
will be enforced. 

We have a beautiful club house, costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000, about four miles above this town. 
Five or six of the members are from New York city, but 
the majority of the stockholders are of Wheeling and 
Pittsburg. Their manager is an able one and an all round 
sportsman, and is running the place successfully. They 
open the first of June and a large crowd is expected this 
year. 

I have heard of two flocks of wild turkeys this spring, 
and several nice coveys of birds being seen. A stringent 
enforcement of the game law in this county will bring 
about a large increase of all kinds of game. 

The fishing will be better this season owing to a dam 
in the river near its mouth having been washed out, thus 
enabling the fish to get up the stream. A strong law was 
enacted by our Legislature last winter in reference to the 
pollution of any stream or streams. This covers the case 
better than ever before, and will certainly be enforced. 
J. B. Brapy. 


The Chinese claim to have discovered a method of fish 
culture which is both quick and strange. They take a 
hen’s egg, remove the contents through a small hole in 
the shell, and fill it with fish eggs. The shell is then 
sealed and put under a setting hen for a few days. The 
heat makes the spawn develop rapidly, and when the fish 
eggs are put in warm water they hatch at once. The 
Chinese are clever, but the chap who incubated this story 
was cleverer. 


Sea and River ishing. 
_ 
Brilliant Trout. 


Tue brilliant brook trout taken last week by Mr. 
Robert B. Lawrence and described in the last issue of 
ForEsT AND STREAM, were sent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington for examination. The following 
letter will interest all who saw the fish: 

Color, as is well known, is a most misleading character 
in trout, and cannot at all be depended on in the identifi- 
cation of species. It has been the cause of a thousand 
wordy battles in the past and is likely to originate as 
many more in the future. 











Fditor Forest and Stream: . 

The brook trout forwarded by you for determination of 
species is undoubtedly the common form native to the 
waters of the eastern United States, Salvelinus fontinalis. 
‘The color is the most brilliant we have ever seen on trout. 
The following account of trout found in northern New 
York, and which we think must have been very like these 
from Flushing, is given by Dr. De Kay in his “Zoology 
of New York, Part IV., Fishes,” Albany, 1842, pp. 236- 
238. Plate 30, fig. 126. 

“The Red-bellied Trout, Salmo erythrogaster.. Creek 
Trout (?) of Doughty, Cabinet of Nat. Hist., Vol. I., p. 
134, pl. 13, fig.2. * * * Color: Above, dark olive green, 
with confluent blotches of a lighter color on each side of 
the back, resembling those on the common mackerel. 
Head, above, uniform olive green. Sides bronze brown, 
with numerous rounded rich salmon-colored spots, be- 
coming larger toward the tail; these are intermixed with 
smaller crimson dots. The belly of a brilliant reddish 
orange, separated by a distinct line from the pearl color 
beneath. Membrane of the gill-rays and interior of the 
mouth with a black pigment. The first rays of all the fins, 
except the dorsal and caudal, opaque white, edged with 
black; the other rays of a brilliant flesh-red; inside of the 
pectorals black. Dorsal varied with dark green and 
opaque or horn color. Ventral with its black margin ex- 
tending over two or three of its adjacent rays. Caudal 
broadly margined with bright red. Flesh incarnate red. 
Length, 15%4 inches; depth, 3 inches; weight, 1% 
pounds.” 

Dr. De Kay further states that “this beautiful species, 
which has probably been confounded with the preceding 
(Salvelinus fontinalis), I first noticed at Indian Lake, 
Hamilton county; then at the outlet of Lake Janet, one 
of the Eckford chain, emptying into Lake Raquette; and 
subsequently in most of the streams in Hamilton, St. 
Lawrence, Franklin and Essex counties. There is a beauti- 
ful variety of this species in Silver Lake, Pennsylvania, 
with head and opercles unusually datk. They sometimes 
attain the weight of four and even five pounds. Inde- 
pendent of other considerations, as will be apparent from 
the description, the regularity and brilliancy of their 
colors seem to render it proper to designate them by a 
distinct specific name. * * * 

“Various causes have been assigned for the great 
variety in the color of the flesh of this and other con- 
generic species. One cause is said to be the difference of 
food; such as live upon fresh water shrimps and other 
small crustacea, being brightest; those which feed upon 
common aquatic insects being next; and those living upon 
aquatic vegetables being dull and darkest of all. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether any trout feeds on vege- 
tables, the armature of their mouth very clearly pointing 
out the nature of their food. All that we know positively 
on the subject is that in our brook trout, those which 
inhabit ponds are dark colored externally; those in clear 
streams running over sandy bottoms are bright; and those 
which are found in salt or brackish streams are not only 
vety bright externally, but their flesh has more of the sal- 
mon color. In the present species, which is only found in 
fresh water streams, not only the colors externally are 
extremely vivid, but the flesh is of a bright red approach- 
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ing carmine. Out of many taken at different times I 
should be disposed to say that the average weight is 
about a pound and a half. I do not remember to have 
seen one weighing four pounds, although I have heard of 
their weighing more.” ; 
De Kay usually found them in the rapids above water- 
falls or in the pools below them. Artificial flies and com- 


mon earth worms were successfully used, and the ventral ° 


fins of the fish itself, moved rapidly through the water, 
proved one of the best baits. ; <h 
This fish is no longer considered specifically distinct 
from the common brook trout, Salvelinus fontinalis ; Dr. 
Gill tells me that many years ago he examined specimens 
of the fish and tried to find characters of specific im- 
portance, but could find none. The examples from Flush- 
ing have very large heads for fish of their size, and when 
received here had the appearance of trout that had quite 
recently spawned and were poorly nourished. The 
colored figure given in De Kay’s work gives one but a 
faint idea of the brilliancy of the fish from Flushing. 
B. A. BEAN. 
U.S. Nationa Museum, Washington, D. C , April 16. 


Canoe and Camp Life Along the 
Delaware River. 





Snaps With a Pocket Comem, ue Fly Casts With Tamarack 
° 





IV.—Sight and Blindness, 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him; 
And it is nothing more.” 

“Every object, however near the eye, has something about it 
which you cannot see, and which brings the mystery of distance 
even, into every part and portion of whatever we suppose our- 
selves to see most clearly.”—Ruskin. 

“R-a-t-t-t-t-t-a-t-t-t-t-0-0-0-0-0-0 !” 

A long-drawn morning rattle and roll, like that from a 
snare-drum, only much more mellow and resonant. 

It is made by the beak of the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, known also as the “flicker” and “highholder,” 
and it comes from far up on a dry, barkless maple stub 
which stands near our tent. 

“Q-o-0-00-00-00-r-rr!” he cries, as he hustles into his 
retreat (a hole made in the stub with that same beak) ; 
and then he faces about, sticks out his head and watches 
us from that high place of double safety. His mate hops 
up and down the barkless, dry, horny side of the stub, 
showing the shining plumage on her back. She is locat- 
ing the noise of the worms boring in the wood. 

My comrade has been on the river since daylight try- 
ing to get enough fish for breakfast, and he 1s irritable 
as he returns and tosses only one small bass ashore, which 
is picked up by another very early caller—the shrewd lum- 
berman who has brought us milk for our coffee from his 
house, a half mile distant. 

He, also, is irritable. “Say,” he growls to my chum, as 
he holds up the one small bass, “what d’ye call this kind 
c’ fish las’ night?” 

“‘Micropterus dolomieu.” 

“Eh—say it agin. W-a-l-l,” he drawls, “he’s got a good 
crop, all right, an’ he ain’t screwpulus ’baout fillin’ it most 
any way. But he ain’t no doll-mew; and, say, don’t ye 
know what that thar fish’s name is, really? If ye don’t, 
I'll tell ye. He’s a black bass, an’ all but one’s too cute 
fur ye ter git ’em this mornin’. Oh, laugh! Any feller 
that don’t know no mor’n ter fish with an’ old tam’rack 
pole don’t know nothin’ ’baout fish.” 

“Oh, all right. Wait and have a bite of breakfast with 
us, and a cup of coffee. Smell its aroma? Kind of you 
to bring the milk so early.” 

But this olive branch is vainly extended. 
tinues, between gulps of coffee: 

“An’ say, ye sed las’ night as how I couldn’t see a 
tree. The idea! After I have lumbered nigh onter forty 
year, and cut more sawdust ’n’d dam this river, fur ye ter 
up an’ tell me jes coz yer a city feller ’t I don’t see any- 
thin’! Tell me” (a sniff of disdain), “I can’t see that tree 
thar! D’ye think I’m crazy?” and he pointed to a little 
blue beech not ten feet away. 

“Can’t I see ’em leaves an’ branches an’—um—seems as 
ough, neow I look sharp, ’t I dew see it extry good.” 

My tent-mate places a leaf from it in the lumberman’s 
hand, asking that it be looked at sharply, both sides, and 
then thrown away. 

“Wal?” 

“Now take this pencil and paper, and draw its shape— 
the edges and the ribs and veins of its structure as they 
are on its lighter underside. For there is no other leaf 
in all the forests of the world that is just like it.” 

“Can't.” 

“Well, draw the contours and unevenness of the bark 
on the trunk of the tree; or tell me, with back turned to 
it, about its spots of color.” 

“Can't.” = *S9 

“Very well, which is the smaller end of one of its 
boughs or twigs, the tip or the end where it branches 
from another bough? Mind, I mean the diameter of its 
butt, or the diameter above, where the bough next throws 
off its first bud or twig. Which end is the smaller?” 

“Ridickerlus! Why, the part closest to whar it grows 
from ther bough is thickest.” 

He is asked to pluck any bough, and is handed a steel 
measure of small diameters which fits over the bough like 
a monkey wrench. He tests this and several more 
boughs, and is amazed. For the first time he listens. 

“You now see that no matter how far each normal 
bough extends outward, it does not get smaller by one 
hair-breadth until it throws out a bud, twig, or another 
bough; and that its bulk is then diminished by exactly 
what it thus throws off, and no more. The tapering of 
many tree-trunks and larger limbs has been caused by the 
loss of limbs that have died and long vanished, an inci- 
dent in the growth of almost every healthy tree, because 
the sap passed them by and sought limbs stronger and 
above them that were in sunlight and air.” 

“Wall, I d’clar! Say, lend me that little steel measure, 
I wanter fool my foreman up ’t ther mill, fur he thinks 
he’s so dum smart!” 

By this time we have other and better listeners—two 


He con- 
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eee boys, our tent neighbors. My chum now talks 
to them: 

“No man can see fully, and no deftest worker with the 
pencil can show on paper the exquisite delicacy and finish 
of the lines of the boughs and twigs, and their curvature. 
Very few know of the spiral growth, anticipated even 
in the yet unsprouted bud, that enables each bough to 
throw out buds and leaves where each can get farthest 
away from comrades, and thus secure room, air and light 
to the utmost. Take up any one of these boughs and 
observe the neighborly courtesy and companionships of 
the leaves and twigs—their recognition of the needs of 





WADING THE SHALLOWS. 


their brothers. Do you see all the leaves of that tree? 
Here is a photograph of its boughs only, taken last 
winter. You cannot even see them. It is in foliage now, 
full of mystery. If you study it long and keenly you 
will begin to see the purple shadows, and how they cross, 
interlace and blend. Then how hopeless of comprehen- 
sion is Nature when she expands and retires from us— 
when the character and life of a woodland, mountain, 
lake or river are to be studied! The whole outward 
world is an organism full of mysterious life, much of 
which we do not observe, and which even defies our most 
subtle analysis. That leaf which you have crushed—do 
you see what makes it grow, or understand its life- 
principle? To even begin to know these plants, the trees, 
this river and these hills, we would have to study them 
for many months, watch their moods at all seasons of the 
year, all hours of day and night, in cloudy weather, 
storm and sunshine, and under moon and stars, and love 





BOUGHS. 


the ferns and forests, the rocks and their lichens, the 
flowers, plants, colors and perfumes. But the wind has 
changed, and we must get out for a few bass.” 

The college men plead with him to “go on.” 

“Very well. Here is my chum, who has fished for forty 
years. You also, are anglers; and I am a landscape pho- 
tographer and botanist. Yet we behold as we look, only 
some small part of the truth of space, form, color, 
chiaroscuro. Nature is infinite: man is finite, with lim- 
ited senses. What he sees is largely determined before- 
hand by very complex conditions of sense, education and 
faculty, causing variations in what artists call taste. We 
use sight over an infinity of forms, and the eye remains 
dulled through its use for mere purposes of ordinary safe 
guidance and casual impression. We do not look sharply 
for specific things; and so myriads of objects pass before 
our eyes that are actually not seen at all. Hamerton, the 
etcher, states that he drew oxen for twenty years before 
he saw them in the artistic sense. Nearly all men glare, 
and do not behold.” 

He looks out at the exquisite view of the river as the 
little sailboats of the early pleasure-seekers began to dot 
the water—the view shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration--and drinks in with carefullest sight, all that fairy- 
like transparence of air and water, and that under-world 
of reflection, seemingly as much below the water as above 
it—the whole one of those occasional moments when 
Nature seems to put on her most costumes, 
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robe after robe in quick succession of color and effects of 
atmospheric transfiguration—beautiful as a capricious 
coquette ! 

“Now, watch her don the shadow-robe and adorn it 
with driving cloud effects along the hills, the silent, for- 
ever changing, mile-long shadows slowly creeping over 
them ; while far down‘the stream the balanced white mist 
wraiths, ‘mixed out of something and nothing,’ stoop to 
play hide-and-seek with the patches of hemlocks and 
pines. Over all are subtlest hues, like the shadows of 
old thoughts, peace and seclusion! See how the clouds 
deepen and dissipate in dreamy rainfall, vanishing in a 
far-off pathos of silence, melting away in partial efface- 
ment, seeming to bring back from nothingness and show 
as visible dreams, the swellings of those great hills and 
promontories, their summits now changing from dun and 
purple when in shadow, to the ‘strange, faint silence of 
possession by sunshine.’ Note how the mists are building 
themselves into a range of towering crags and peaks that 
fill half the northern sky; and as their shadow covers us, 
look around and see how much more distinct all objects 
are in shadow than in bright sunshine. See the bit of 
blue sky through that cloud-rift? No sky so blue as that! 
Do you know why? Yet men think that they 

‘hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and see her stores unrolled.’ 

“Can you tell the reasons for the different hues of 
morning and evening light, or why white sunshine 
caught and held in clouds often turns them to deepest 
scarlet? Take this little opera glass and look up and 
down the river, noting how much more you see. That 
proves the universal law of obscurity under which we 
live. Besides, to really see, you must be sensititive to 
‘tone,’ richness and mellowness of effect, limpidity and 
transparence. Even then, as any oculist will tell you, 
no two eyes are alike in balance and vision—so no two 
men see alike. 

“It would be easy to carry this same truth into the 
world of colors—the five hundred tints, each named, as 
shown under the spectroscope. But I am tired of staying 
off the water, and I want to land that five-pound bass that 
I saw over there in the eddy last evening. Put back the 
tamaracks into the canoe. It is not all of fishing to fish, 
but we must fish a lot when we go a-fishing.” 

L. F. Brown. 


Opening of the Trout Season. 


CANADENSIS, Pa., April 18—Many trout fishermen 
from many sections of the country will welcome the news 
that Price Brothers have rebuilt the “Spruce Cabin Inn,” 
and are again in shape to entertain their old friends and to 
make new ones. The popularity of this “Roost,” the 
“Broadhead,” the Luvis Branch, Goose Pond Run, and 
their tributaries is best attested to by the arrivals here on 
the evening of the 14th and each incoming train there- 
after, notwithstanding the fact that a nor’easter was at, 
and remained at, its height throughout these most desir- 
able nights and days. 

There is but one “crank” on earth that exceeds in in- 
tentness the gun and dog crank, and that fellow is the 
“fly-fisherman ;” his season is shorter than the season of 
the other sort of cranks, consequently he will concen- 
trate his bristling energies into a‘given space of time, and 
live on its recollections the other nine months in the year. 

Here are men with six rods and six dozen of flies to 
fish two days. He has the cook up at five A. M., and 
only comes in when he can’t see to make another cast. 
He tells for the last time of his one “rise” during the 
day at one o’clock in the morning; he hangs out of the 
window at two condemning the weather, and has his 
roommate up at three to relieve the strain on his own 
feelings; at seven he again departs, “rubbered” from 
toe to crown, while the nor’easter roars down the swales 
and the torrents of rain swell the already swollen brooks, 
while the chilled and sluggish trout sleeps on beneath the 
legs and rocks contentedly, oblivious to the inexhaustible 
efforts of the crank with the fly. 

As night comes on gloom may settle on and somewhat 
smother his soul, but he shows it not. He has only tried 
forty-nine varieties of flies, and his supply of flies only 
equals his store of patience, and smaller streams look 
more promising. His last call echoes down the hall in the 
night: “Wes, have the team drop us at the head of 
Brush Run in the morning; I’m sure we'll do business 
there.” And to the gentle music of the old mill dam just 
across the road he passes into his dreams. Oh, so tired, 
yet—“I had two rises.” 

Would this crank abandon his ivory-leaved book whose 
pages are made gay, bright and beautiful by their varie- 
gated and venerated assortment of flies, and strap to his 
manly bosom the green painted and gold lettered worm 
box? Not if he was hungry. He isn’t built that way. 
He has elected himself into a class of his own; he hates a 
worm because of its ugliness, only the more because when 
used by his more “prosy” brethren it will destroy that 
which might be induced to rise to a fly when the wind 
changes, when the water goes down, when the sun comes 
— when the temperature is better, when the trout are 
ready. 

It is to be regretted that this was “wormy” weather 
entirely. Very few trout were taken with flies; there 
were some fine catches made with bait, and the trout are 
of fine size, running from eight to fourteen inches, and 
are very fat, the freshets having fed them well and de- 
feated the early fly crank. His time is near at hand, how- 
ever, and fish stories will be told by a weary dynamo dur- 
ing the next thirty days. 

Among those “first night” devdtees here were to be 
seen and heard Messrs. E. H. Fitch, Kenneth Fowler, J. 
C. Faulkner, T. W. Lee, H. P. Seymour, Wm. P. 
Ketcham, of New York; Dr. C. P. Franklin, of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. H. Ingram and.T. S. Ingram, of Atlantic City; 
Chas. F. Roe and W. H. Schroder, of Elmira; L. A. 
Morey, of Passaic, N. J.; C. C. Tolcott, of Montclair; 
L. H. Long and H. H. Howe, of Wilkesbarre; M. B. 
Hawley, A.-C. Monies and A. R. Gould, of Scranton; J. 
H. Farrier, Geo. A. Cooker, E. D. Stupp, J. D. Stark, C. 
S. Stark, of Pittston, and E. J. Smith, of Binghamton. 

In the new a Cabin Inn, Price Brothers have ac- 
commodations for 150 guests. Old friends of these inn- 
keepers and guides will be glad to learn that Mr. Milton 
Price is fast recovering frém a very serious illness. 

Canadensis is reached by the D. L. & W. R. R. to 
Cresco, thence by stage. T. E. Batren, 
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No More Salmon in Nepissiguit. 


Tue following article from a Canadian paper fore- 
shadows the speedy destruction of all the salmon in that 
notable angling river of New Brunswick, the Nepissiguit, 
famous for half a century among devotees of the two- 
handed rod in Canada and the United States. And far- 
reaching will be the result, for it is the nursery upon 
which the neighboring commercial coast fisheries depend. 
Our readers will deplore the catastrophe when it comes. 
Excepting this, the only rivers remaining available to the 
angler, among the many which once afforded sport, are 
the Restigouche and the Miramichi and its branches. We 
reprint from the Chatham (N. B.) World of April 9: 

“Are the people of Gloucester county aware that our 
Legislature has passed an act empowering Alfred Harms- 
worth the great English publisher, to expropriate lands 
on the Nepisiquit River, and that he has announced his 
intention of getting possession of the Grand Falls on 
that river and erecting near them an extensive pulp mill 
and sulphite works? 

“The justification of this act is ‘that the interests of 
trade and commerce must always take precedence of the 
interests of mere sport,’ on the ignorant supposition that 
riparian owners of lands and angling pools, from Rough 
Waters to Grand Falls, are the only persons whose inter- 
ests will be affected by the total destruction of the only 
salmon river now left in the county. 

“When the old men of to-day were young, every river 
in Gloucester county—Nepisiquit, Bass River, Caraquet, 
Pokemouche, Big and Little Trucadie—were good salmon 
streams, but mills, dams and sawdust have caused their 
desertion. The sole river in the county that now remains 
a nursery for salmon is the Nepisiquit, which has escaped 
destruction only because, hitherto, no mills have been built 
along its course. On this river alone now depends the 


whole annual catch of salmon between Point Miscou and, 


Bathurst harbor. The catch on this coast last season, 
as given in the report of the Fisheries Department just 
issued, was 458,900 pounds, and in this valuable fishery 
every farmer on the coast has a *ested interest in the 
shape of boats, nets, ice houses, etc. 

“A pulp mill at Grand Falls, with all its waste thrown 
into the water, will destroy every ‘spawning bed on the 
river, for just in these shallow and quit reaches will the 
refuse find lodgment. With the destruction of these 
spawning grounds and of the salmon that now resort to 
them annually, goes the whole salmon fishery of the 
county of Gloucester, because there is no other river on 
its coast to which salmon now resort in numbers sufficient 
to keep up the stock. 

“Some steps should be taken immediately by those inter- 
ested to prevent an alien from destroying, for his own 
sole profit, the intercsts and vested. rights of more than 
half the péople of the county, to say nothing of the finest 
angling river in the Maritime Provinces—one of the 
only three now left. What are the electors of Gloucester 
going to do about it?” 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Trout Sis Open, 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 18—The Wisconsin trout season 
opened three days ago, but as yet I have not heard from 
anyone who has been out and returned. A few of the 
early and ambitious ones have gone north for the Prairie, 
the Ontanogan, the Brule and other northern streams, not 
to mention a number of Oshkosh anglers who are over on 
the White, Wautoma and other streams in the central 
and lower parts of Wisconsin. The largest number of 
early trout fishermen will leave town early to-day and 
probably return about the middle of next week. There 
is no very encouraging report from the northern waters 
as yet, as we have had a peculiarly patchy sort of 
weather all over this part of the world this spring. I don’t 
think the snow fall in northern Wisconsin was quite so 
heavy as usual, and this ought to mean that the streams 
will clear before the end of April. This, however, is but 
a theory, and everything regarding brook trout and brook 
trout fishing is something mighty uncertain. To-day is 
the first decent day in the week, but that is speaking only 
for Chicago and not for the trout country. Personally 
T should think it much safer to wait until about May 1 to 
May 10, the month of May and the first half of June be- 
ing the best fly-fishing season of the year. 


Bass, 


Some bass fishermen are talking of sneaking out next 
week for a try after big-mouths. Most of these go south 
of Chicago, Cedar Lake, Ind., being the earliest water to 
show bass in this part of the country. I do not take 
much interest in these early bass fishing trips, for the 
middle of April is too soon for sportsmen to take bass. 
They are then just going on the spawning grounds and 
cught not to be disturbed until after the spawning opera- 
tions. It is true that the best of the bait-casting season is 
during the time the bass are in the shallow water. We 
usually suppose that they are feeding on frogs around the 
edges of the water, but the likelihood is that they are 
hanging around the spawning beds and protecting the lat- 
ter, after the well-known habits of this species. Of 
course anyone knows that a bass on the spawning bed will 
run at almost anything which is passed close to it. While 
there is no immediate cause for fear of diminution of the 
supply of big-mouth bass in the better known angling 
waters of this district, we should have still better sport if 
we waited until after the spawning operations are for the 
most part over. This does not mean until the last bass 
has spawned, for this may in some cases be as late as 
July or even August; but granted fairly warm weather, 
the middle of May or first of June will see the bulk of the 
spawning over at this latitude. Let them spawn. We 
talk about stopping spring shooting, though a duck may 
rear only eight or ten young at a sitting. Old mother 
Bass will hatch about 1,000 young in her sitting, and 
although the mortality among these little fellows is very 
large, the rate of increase is much larger with fish than 
with birds. We shall have fishing in this country long 
after the shooting is gone. 


Tarpon Scales and Indian Trade, 
Mr. Cuas, Hattock, of Washington, D. C., always 





turns up with something curious and interesting. In a 
recént letter he says: “By the way, did you ever hear of 
wampum-moons? - It is the peach-blow cheek of the abe- 
lone shell of the Pacific side, which used to be affected so 
much by aboriginal dandies up to the year 1881. The 
Crows were especially fond of them, wearing them around 
their necks as substitutes for Great Father medals. 
Women also wore them as pend d’oreilles. They were 
obtained through middle men in regular course of barter 
with the Coast Indians. Agent Kellar of the Crows in 
1880-1881, Clerk Barstow and I, as the instigator of the 
scheme, tried very hard in those years to establish a trade 
with the Florida Coast for scales of the tarpum (grande 
ecaille) with which the Indians were very much im- 
pressed. They had a legend that the silver king (tarpum) 
once ‘used’ in the coves of the Rocky Mountains when the 
waters which in ancient days covered the earth made estu- 
aries of the cafion mouths. Consequently they regarded 
the scales as ‘big medicine,’ especially the large ones, 
which would cover the palm of a man’s hand. Inoppor- 
tunely the extirpation of the buffalo at the time mentioned 
prevented the Indians from gathering robes as before, and 
besides they were short on dry furs, and therefore ‘heap 
poor.’ So my scheme to make the tarpum product mar- 
ketable most signally failed. I have the correspondence 
before me, with portraits of leading Crow chiefs who 
were interested.” 


An Honored Horse, 


In 1849, at the time of the outbreak of the California 
gold fever, Mr. Robert Miller, of Illinois, started for 
California-on horseback. He rode a gray mare, of which 
he was very fond. This animal carried him out to Cali- 
fornia, not only once, but three times. In his three trips 
from Illinois to the Golden State Miller rode this animal 
more than 25,000-miles. After he got done with gold 
mining he came back to settle down near Sullivan. Feel- 
ing the years creeping on, not long ago he made a will, 
leaving his property to his wife during her life and after 
her death to the Masonic Grand Lodge of Illinois, with 
certain conditions restricting the use of the property. A 
year ago the Grand Lodge accepted this trust and began 
to look into the property. On the old farm near Sullivan 
they found a large and well kept mound, surrounded by a 
good fence. Inquiry and investigation showed that this 
was the grave, not of any human being, but of a horse; 
in point of fact, the old gray mare which had been ridden 
by Miller three times from Illinois to California. It is 
not wholly an unpleasant reflection to think that Miller 
thus remembered his old and faithful servant, and it is 
still more pleasant to be able to add that the trustees of 
the estate have taken means for the suitable and perma- 
nent protection and care of this grave of the «ld gray 


mare. E. Hove. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 





A Nashua Angler. 


Tue Manchester (N. H.) Union prints this from its 
Nashua correspondent, under date of April 12: 

“There is no truer or more sportsmanlike disciple of 
Izaak Walton in New Hampshire nor in any other State 
than Henry F. Mears, of this city. Mr. Mears is well 
known among the fraternity of anglers over this section 
ef the State. No one better understands the skillful art 
of luring from the cold and turbulent brooks of April 
the shy and speckled trout than does Mr. Mears. His 
latest achievement occurred Thursday, when he returned 
with nine trout from a brook near Nashua, and the prizes 
weighed over six and a half pounds, one tipping the scale 
at more than a pound. 

“Mr. Mears never takes small trout, not even as small 
as the law allows, but puts them back into the stream. He 
considers it no victory to take and bring back twenty- 
five or thirty six-inch trout as evidence of a day’s sport. 
‘Any kid could do that,’ he says, ‘but to bring back a 
half dozen from a half pound to a pound weight each, 
means work.’ 

“He would rather catch one half-pound trout than 
twenty seven-inchers. He advocates raising the legal 
length from five to six inches. 

“Mr. Mears is not simply a depleter of waters, either, 
and during the last three years has put 1,000,000 pike 
perch, or warlike pike, into the ponds in this vicinity, in- 
cluding Stump Pond in South Merrimack, Round Pond 
in Nashua, and Pennichuck Pond, between Nashua and 
Merrimack. He has also put into local waters 40,000 
trout fry and 1,000 fingerlings. 

“The nine fish Mr. Mears took Thursday were caught 
in six hours’ angling in less than a half mile of brook. 
The following day he took a trout which weighed 134 
pounds,” 


The Colorings of Fish. 


Cuartestown, N. H., April 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I think I owe an apology to Mr. Venning for 
misunderstanding his views as to the sea trout. I cer- 
tainly thought from his first letters that he believed them 
to remain in fresh water, only running down to meet the 
smelts in the spring, but from his letter in Forest AND 
Stream of Aprii 11, I judge that he thinks that they re- 
side in the estuaries, not going far to sea, and running 
up with the smelts, and also to spawn. Here we agree, 
but the movements of these anadromous fish are an en- 
tire mystery to me, as I believe they are to everyone else, 
after they reach salt water. They are never, or very sel- 
dom, taken in the sea, and I think no one has any definite 
idea as to how far “off shore” they go. 

In the matter of coloration of fish I agree with him 
that no dependance can be placed on it. I long since 
ceased to regard it as a matter of vital consequence. I 
have found so many variations in color in my own ex- 
perience, not only in the trout of different neighboring 
waters, but in different reaches of the same stream, that 
I have come to regard these differences as due to local 
and often transitory causes. I think I have mentioned in 
previous letters the difference in the color of the trout in 
the two Diamond Ponds connected by a clear open 
stream, those in the lower ponds very dark deep red 
fleshed, and seldom over eight ounces in weight; in fact, 
I never caught one quite up to that weight, though I have 
caught many. Those in the upper pond, paler and 
brighter, and sometimes running up to two pounds, while 

in the head of the Mohawk River, six miles to the 


west on the Connecticut watershed, are quite white 
fleshed. - 

In one of my old favorite brooks, when I was a boy, 
the trout in one branch, which came mostlyy through the 
woods, were very dark; in the other, flowing through 
open pastures and meadows, quite bright; and in another 
brook, which in its course made a “hole” where it ran 
against the remains of an old glacial moraine of blue clay 
and gravel, I always looked for and usually caught at 
least one with very black back and very white belly, while 
the fish in the meadow below were bright and high 
colored. I think color is purely a local matter. 

Von W. 


Lake Champlain Fishing. 


St. AvBans, April 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
‘There is no close season for black bass in Lake Champlain 
waters this year. It is lawful to catch them with hook and 
line at any season of the year. 

The Vermont Legislature at its session in 1902 seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion that there were plenty of 
small-mouthed bass in these waters, and that further pro- 
tection against hook and line fishing was unnecessary. So 
they repealed the law which made the open season com- 
mencing January 15 the legal time to commence fishing 
for them. There has been no close season for the various 
other kinds of fish which inhabit these waters against 
hook and line fishing for several years. There has been 
a close season for bass for the past twenty years. So the 
Legislature removed the temptation to keep the bass in its 
close season by repealing the law. It is easier to catch 
bass during the month of May than any other month of 
the year, the fishing being done along its shores, no 
anchor fishing; they readily take the fly at that time, both 
trolling and casting. Bass are very seldom caught in 
séines as they run on rocky bottoms. After this year 
there will be no netting fish in Lake Champlain, as per 
agreement with New York, Vermont and Canada; no 
more licenses will be granted. H. L. SAmson. 


Rapid Growth of Fish. 


EXPERIMENTS recently made in England furnish inter- 
esting information regarding the rapidity of growth of 
fish of the salmon family during their stay in the sea. 
Says a writer in the Revue Scientifique (February 14) : 

“A sea trout weighing three pounds when captured and 
marked July 8, 1901, weighed six pounds when retaken in 
July, 1902, having thus doubled in weight in one year. A 
13-pound salmon taken and marked in January, I9o1, 
weighed 21 pounds in July, 1902, and another salmon 
weighing 16 pounds in August, 1901, reached the weight 
of 22 pounds when retaken in July, 1902. An exam- 
ple of still more extraordinary growth has been reported. 
A male salmon caught at Castle Connell on February 24 
of last year, by Mr. S. C. Vansittart, weighed 19 pounds. 
It was marked by one of the tags used by the Department 
of Agriculture, bearing the number 1,502 and replaced in 
the water. On March 26 following the same fish was re- 
taken at O’Brien’s Bridge, five miles from Castle Connell, 
and it then weighed 33 pounds. Its weight had increased 
by 14 pounds in one month and two days. The fact may 
seem incredible, but it is indubitable, having been estab- 
lished by a naval certificate.”—Translation made for The 
Literary Digest. 


Tagged Tarpon. 


Tarpon, Texas, April 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed find metal tag, such as is being used by Mr. W. 
B. Young, of New York city, for tagging all his catches. 
In the past few days Mr. Young has placed these tags on 
five tarpon, six jackfish, two jewfish, one leaping shark, 
and one 200-pound turtle. We shall try this season to 
introduce this idea of tagging fish by all the fishermen. 

Mr. Young is to be congratulated on getting the blue, 
red and white ribbons for landing the first, second and 
third tarpon of the season, this being the first time such 
a record has been made here since tarpon fishing began. 
The Pass is full of tarpon now, and good fishing will be 
had the rest of the season. J. E. Correr. 


Game and Fish at Albany. 


Avsany, April 18.—One of the interesting events of the week to 
sportsmen in legislative circles was the passage by the Senate 
and Assembly a Senator Brown’s amended spring shooting bill 
(Assembly printed No. 2068). It now goes to the Governor for his 
consideration. As finally acted upon, the bill excludes brant from 
the classes of game birds whose shooting in the spring is pro- 
hibited. 

Governor Odell has signed the bill of Assemblyman Whitney 


(Int. No. 986), providing that perch shall not be taken from 
Saratoga Lake or Lake Lonely from March 15 to May 1, both 
inclusive. 


The Senate has passed the following bills: 

Senator W. L. Brown’s, Int. No. 365, providing for the publica- 
tion of the forest, fish and game laws, as amended. 

Senator Gates’, Int. No. 778, relative to information concerning 
leases and franchises for the cultivation of shell fish. 

Assemblyman Nicholls’, Int. No. 1281, relative to spearing fish 
in Greene county. 

Assemblyman Burnett’s, Int. 
Canandaigua Lake. 

The Senate has advanced the following bills to third reading: 

Senator Townsend’s, Int. No. 379, relative to the close season 
for deer. 

Senator W. L. Brown’s, Int. No. 702, relative to fire wardens. 

Senator Townsend’s, Int. No. 607, relative to privileges of 
witnesses, testifying in cases of game law violations. 

ee Nicholls’, Int. No. 694, relative to taking wood- 
cock. 

Assemblyman Palmer’s, Int. No. 541, relative to the close sea- 
son for quail in Schoharie county. 

Assemblyman Reynolds’, Int. No. 550, relative to the close 
sezson for grouse, woodcock and quail in Rensselaer county. 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, Int. No. 631, relative to penalties 
for game law violations. 

Assemblyman J. W. Smith’s, Int. No. 418, relative to fishing in 
Whaley’s Pond, Dutchess county. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Moran’s, Int. No. 470, relative to fishing for non- 
game fish in Cayuga Lake and tributary streams. 

Assemblyman Finegan’s, Int. No. 1384, prohibiting non-resi- 
dents from hunting or fishing in certain counties without a 
license. "i 

Assemblyman Fowler’s, Int. No. 1402, in relation to licenses 
for nets in Lake Erie, Chautauqua county. 

Senator Raines’, Int. No. 182, relative to taking fish through the 
ice in certain counties. 

Senator Goodsell’s, Int. No. 261, relative to fishing through the 
ice with -tip-ups in Orange and Rockland counties. 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, Int. No. 1169, fixing the salary of 
assistant game protectors at $1,500, with $750 annually for ex- 
penses. 

Assemblyman A 
udson 


No. 199, relative to taking fish in 


ar’s, Int. No. 1201, relative to taking shad 


trom the ives, 
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Che Kennel. 
—@—— 


Fixtures. 


May 19-21.—Mcntreal, Can., Canine Association’s show. 4 
May 29-3 Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America 





Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society s show. : 
Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 








Fritz. 


ForEST AND STREAM is truly the sportsman’s journal in 
that it finds space from time to time for eulogy or epitaph 
or obituary notice of man’s best friend 

[his is a sketch of Fritz, a water spaniel of undoubted 


lineage, square-jawed and muscular, dignified and 

the ivht ful ‘ : 
Raised by a village priest, he led the life of a loafer 

cr rather he had no chance to show his talents, and 


when three years old possessed no marked characteristics 
except a willingness to fight and to fight well when called 
upon tk make good. 
At this age Fritz entered the family of a neighbor, John 
Reed, and straightway became another dog, for here he 
as appreciated. Amid the large family of boys he chose 
one for a master—Malcolm, a youth whose heart is always 


on the lakes or in the woods. There are those who say 
that a dog loves the master whom he fears Those who 
have seen Fritz at the approach of night look earnestly 
over the fields for the first glimpse of his friend’s return 


from work and run joyously to meet him, know that fear 
was no element in their friendship ; 

lie was the chum of the babies, and bore their pulling 
and hauling with philosophical air. Of course, he was the 
guardian of the premises. What dog worth mentioning 
ever failed to assume that duty? No person of doubtful 
appearance ever entered premises or house without giv- 
ing Fritz the countersign. 

No dog ever threw down the gage of battle before 
him in vain, nor was a peaceful animal ever wantonly 
attacked. It is not necessary to prove by a long recitai 
of battles fought and won that Fritz was a rare fighter. 
It is better to show the intelligence he possessed. —Two 
small dogs started a fight one day with our friend as 
referee. Things were progressing merrily when a large 


companion of one of the combatants tried to help his 


suffering friend With a rush [fritz threw him away, 
plainly to insist that the little fellows be given a fair 
field 

He was a meat dog, as Mr. E. Hough would say. No 
lake was ever too rough nor water too icy cold to keep 


him from retrieving his master’s game. Many the ’coon 
in stone pile or log has lost his pelt because of Fritz’s 
sharp know how well a ‘coon can 
fight This dog has pulled more than one by the head 
from the heart of a hollow log. That is proof enough of 
unalloyed grit. Was it ‘all for love of conflict or love of 
master? Those of us who have seen the look in his eyes 
while his master patted his bloody head and spoke the 
words of praise have their opinion 

And now for the end. A duck to be retrieved, a high 
cliff, treacherous footing, a fall to the rocks below. These 
were the elements. A brave attempt with broken limbs 
duck, a beseeching look in the faithful face, a 
dog, Fritz; good-by,” and then a merciful 


nose Some of us 


to get the 
last “Good 
shot 

Don’t say to me or his master that there is no hereafter 
Our preference would be, “None for dogs, 


for dogs 





none for us. B. FE. Brrce. 
> 
Pachting. 
commen emen 

Sirk THomas Lipton’s new challenger, Shamrock 
I11., was dismantled on the morning of April 17. The 
ecident was caused by defective turnbucki The 
steward was swept overboard and drowned, and Si 
Thomas Lipton was knocked down a hatchway and 
severely bruised 

The accident happened off Weymouth The two 
Shamrocks were maneuvering around outside the har- 
bor There was a strong northeast wind blowing and 


occasional heavy gusts would put the boats’ lee 
awash. Sir Thomas Lipton and Colonel Sharman 
Crawford had boarded the boat before she went out 

Shamrock IIT. was on the starboard tack headed 
toward the steam yacht Erin when an extra heavy puff 
laid her out, and the great strain put on the weather 
rigging caused the weak rigging screw to part. As 
soon as this gave way the mast fell over the side, car 

rying the entire rig with it As the boat was heeled 
so far over at the time of the accident the heavy spars 
fell clear of the boat, otherwise the affair might have 
been very much more serious. The mast buckled about 
ten feet above the deck and lay flat on the water, but 
alter a short time the weight of the wet sails and other 
spars caused it to buckle in another place and the end 
rested on the bottom 

The man who was drowned was named Collier, and 
he was a brother-in-law of Captain Wringe. Sir 
Thomas Lipton was standing beside a hatchway, and 
Collier was near him when the mishap occurred. Col- 
lier was swept overboard, and before a boat could 
reach him he went down. Sir Thomas was knocked 
down the hatchway head first. and one of the crew 
tumbled on top of him. Aside from being badly 
bruised Sir Thomas was not seriously injured, although 
he had a very narrow escave. Several of the crew of 
the boat had close calls, but none was seriously hurt. 

Immediately after the occurrence boats put off from 
Shamreck 1. and Erir, but no trace of the steward 
Collier could be found. 

The wreckage was cleared away as soon as possible. 
and all the spars, sails and gear were placed on board 
a barge that had been sent out from Weymouth. Sham- 
rock IIT. was towed into Portland Roads. 

The yacht will in all probability be taken to the 
Clyde, where she will receive any necessary repairs and 


rails 
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OFFICERS OF RELIANCE. 


Captain Charles Barr sitting on the right. 


Mate Christiansen on Captain Barr's right. 


Photo by James Burton, New York. 





RELIANCE THE DAY AFTER LAUNCHIN&. 
. Photo copyright by James Burton, New York. 


have a new mast put in place. 
weeks to make a new spar. 
also ordered. 

The delay caused by the accident will not necessitate 
a postponement of the cup races—although it has un- 
questionably hurt the boat’s chances of winning the 
cup. It is far better that the accident should have hap- 
pened early in the season rather than later. 

Sir Thomas received cables from yachtsmen 
friends all over the world extending sympathy. 

This makes the fourth accident of this sort within a 
few vears—Columbia, Constitution and Shamrock II. 
all having been through the same experience. The 
dismasting has been caused in every instance by too 
light rigging, and it is now probable that designers 


It will take about two 
A new suit of sails was 


and 


will allow a greater margin of safety in this regard. 
No lives were lost in the previous accidents, and the 


drowning of the steward in the last instance makes the 
affair doubly lamentable. 





On Monday, April 13, Reliance was warped along- 
side the end of the north pier at the Herreshoffs’ plant 
and her big steel mast was put in place. The stepping 
of the spar was done by means of the shears that are 
located at the end of the north pier, and the mast was 
put in place without a hitch or accident. As soon as 
the mast was secured in the. step the shrouds and 
headstay were fastened in place temporarily. The work 
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THE LAUNCHING OF RELIANCE. 
Photo copyright by James Burton, New York. 








of stepping the mast was done by the Boston rigger, 
Billman, and his men, who will also rig the boat. The 
weight of the mast brought Reliance down nearly to 
her lines forward. The bowsprit was also put in place. 
Reliance will have two bobstays, each tested to stand 
a strain of one hundred and twenty-five tons. Consti- 
tution had but one bobstay and that was tested to sev- 
enty tons. It appears that the halliards, main and 
jib sheets are to be handled below. All this gear which 
up to this time has been kept on deck, will now be out 
of the way below. 

The work of rigging the boat was delayed last week 
owing to bad weather, and it is doubtful if Reliance 
has a test under sail before the 25th of this month. 
The topmast has been put on end, and the standing 
rigging, which is considerably heavier than was used 
on the other 90-footers, has been set up. A duplicate 
set of spars has been made, and in case of accident 
there will be but little delay in putting the boat in 
shape again. The height from deck to topmast truck 
is said to be just under 160ft. The boom is 114ft. long, 
some 14ft. longer than Shamrock III’s. 





Constitution is all rigged and her sails bent. She 
was towed from Bristol to Newport last week, and her 
trials under sail will soon. begin. 


+ oars. 





_—— 
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OFFICERS AND CREW OF RELIANCE. 
Photo by James Burton, New York. 


Boston Letter. 


30sTton, April 20.—The Regatta Committee of the Bos- 
ton Y. C. has been hard at work, and, as a result, has pro- 
duced a fine line of fixtures for the season. While the 
club has not arranged so many club races as did the Hull- 
Massachusetts Y. C., this was only to be expected on ac- 
count of the large number of open races already arranged 
by other clubs. The Boston Y. C., pursuing the policy of 
the Huli-Massachusetts Y. C., and, besides, continuing a 
precedent already established, has tried to arrange dates 
so that there wil be no conflict with other clubs. The 
territory covered by the club is now much greater than it 
has ever been before, and, on account of the interest that 
is attached to each particular station, the Regatta Com- 
mittee probably thought that it would not be good policy 


to hold a great number of races in one place. The 
schedule arranged is as follows: 
June 13, Saturday—Club race at South Boston. 


June 17, Wednesday—Y. R. A. open, at Hull. 

June 27, Saturday—Club race .at Marblehead. 

July 25, Saturday—Club race at Hull. 

July 30, 31 and August 1, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
Gay—Midsummer series of open races, at Hull. 

August 4, Tuesday—Y. R. A. open, at Marblehead. 

August 10.—Monday—Club race, at Marblehead. 

Suitable cash prizes will be offered for every race, and 


in addition to these prizes the officers and of the 





club have contributed cups to be raced for by the different 
classes. The number of cups donated is unusual, and it 
shows the great interest that is being taken in the club’s 
welfare by the members. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lawson has offered a handsome set of 
cups to be raced for during the midsummer series. There 
will be eight of these, a first and second cup for the 25, 
22, 21 and 18-foot classes. They will be awarded the 
yachts winning the first and second highest averages dur- 
ing the series. 

Commodore B. P. Cheney has offered championship 
cups for the season’s work to be awarded to the yachts in 
each class making the first and second highest averages. 
In figuring the percentages of the yachts, it will be con- 
sidered that each one shall have sailed in at least six out 
of nine races scheduled. All of the Y. R. A. open races 
will be counted for percentage in the club championship 
as well as in the Y. R. A. tables. 

A cup has also been offered by the National Sportsman, 
to be raced for by the yachts of different classes. This 
cup will be competed for over an outside course, under 
such handicap conditions as will place the yachts of the 
various classes upon an equal footing. The date of the 
race will be announced later by the Regatta Committee. 

Mr. Alfred Douglas has offered a handsome cup to be 
competed for by the 18-foot class. This class will be 
larger than ever before. The yachts are expected to be 
very evenly matched, even considering those that have 


not been built during the past winter. There will be the 
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keenest kind of competition, and it is expected that the 
attendance at every racé will be very large. 

Commodore Cheney has expressed his intention of giv- 
ing orders for a. cruise to take place on September 5, 6 
and 7. Several officers have offered to give appropriate 
cups in connection with each of the three days’ racing 
runs. Mrs. B. P. Cheney has expressed a desire to offer 
cups for the cruise. The fleet will doubtless disband at 
the close of the cruise, off Calf Island, where Commodore 
Cheney’s summer home is situated. 

For some time past the open race on June 17 has been 
sailed over an outside course, either off Nahant or Point 
Allerton. The Regatta Committee has decided to hold the 
race this year in Hull Bay, on account of the difficulty 
of small boats anchoring off Point Allerton. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has sold the steel steam yacht 
Ventura, owned by Mr. C. D. Miller, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to Mr. David Dunlop, of Petersburg, Va. Ventura 
is of steel construction, and was designed and built by 
Mr. Miller last season. She is o8ft. over all, 75ft. water 
line, 13ft. beam and 4ft. 6in. draft. He has also sold the 
18-footer Vim, owned by Mr. A. T. Vigneron, of Provi- 
dence, to Mr. Henry Saville, of Boston. Mr. Crownin- 
hield has received an order to design several fishermen 
for the Gulf of Mexico. ‘They will be somewhat larger 
than the vessels designed by him for these fisheries last 
year, and will be equipped with auxilliary power. He is 
turning out the lines for a four-masted steel schooner, 
which will be built abroad. 

Mr. E.’ A. Boardman has sold the 18-footer Suzanne, 
ister boat to the champion Malillian, owned by Mr. Nor- 
man F. Greeley, to Mr. G. Q. Hall, of Cleveland, O. She 
will be sailed on Lake Erie 

lhe poor weather of the last week has caused the work 
on fitting out to cease. The amateurs are at it again, 
however, and one by one the boats are commencing to 
appear. They were at it hard to-day in all of the yard 
Che first race of the year was sailed to-day at Dorchester 
It was given for sailing tenders of the Savin Hill Y. C 
here was also some scrub racing in Duxbury Bay 

Joun B. KIcveen. 


English Letter. 


Since my last letter, Shamrock ITT. has had a considet 
able number of ‘informal trials with the old boat, and the 
result has been in all cases satisfactory beyond expecta 
tion. Jt seems that in all weathers, and on every point of 
ailing, the new yacht shows a very marked advance, and 
her superiority is most pronounced when turning to wind- 
yard. She is very quick on her helm, and will bear 
pinching. She seems to work out to windward of her ap 
parent course. Beyond all question, if you are to keep the 
Cup this year, you will need a flier to defend it. 

After the informal spins on the Clyde, in which the new 
boat always gave great satisfaction, the two yachts were 
brought to Weymouth last week-end. The Weymouth 
course offers great advantage over the Clyde at this time 
of year, for the weather is generally very much better 
in the south of England, and the hard hail squalls of the 
Clyde spring are absent. The course is quite open, and 
inuch more akin to the real Cup course than any to be 
found on the Clyde. On Monday it was titended to sail 
a trial, but it was blowing too hard for an attempt at this 
early stage. On Wednesday, however, the yachts sailed 
from the Erin, anchored off Weymouth, round the Sham- 
bies lightship—about seven miles out in the channel 
Chere was a nice breeze blowing out of the bay, and 
Shamrock I. went off in the weather berth, the wind being 
aft or a little on starboard quarter. Both had jib-headers 
or spinnakers set. Now, with the wind blowing in this 
direction at Weymouth you invariably find it more abeam, 
and stronger, when you breast Portland breakwater 
(about a mile out on the course sailed). Therefore the 
old boat picked this wind up first, stowed her spinnaker, 
and was off like a hare, leading the new boat round th« 
lee mark by 24 seconds. Shamrock III. ought to have 
found it hard to get past on the turn to windward back, 
but she did it very easily. Within ten minutes she was 
through the old boat’s lee and out across her bows, lead- 
ing her home by 1 min. 35 sec. They went round again, 
and the new boat ran the other by 45 seconds. Beating 
back she put on 2 min. 55 sec. more, beating the old 
boat by 5 min. 15 sec. in 28 miles. There was an interval 
of 15 minutes before they were started again. This time 
the breeze was stronger. Shamrock III. was first away 
by about 12 seconds, and rounded the ship one minute 
more to the good. On the beat back she was let go for 
all she was worth, and finished the round with a lead of 
5 min. 8 sec.—not bad work in fourteen miles! Next day 
the two boats had a light weather spin down wind 15 
miles and back. They both had big topsails, and the new 
boat ran the old one by over ten minutes. When they 
hauled their wind again, she simply lost the old boat, and 
got so far ahead that she was hung up to let the gap 
lessen. They sailed into the anchorage with 17 minutes 
between them. 

Now, these were mere preparatory spins. To-morrow 
the first actual race for a prize will be sailed. But it is 
clear already that Herreshoff has caught a Tartar this 
time. My own opinion is that he caught one (disguised) 
in Shamrock I., and that he must turn out his new boat 
fit to give Columbia at the very least twelve minutes over 
the Cup course in a jackyard breeze, before he can begin 
to hope. i don’t think there is any weather or any point 
of sailing in which Columbia could hold Shamrock III. 
She has not been tried in a seaway, but I shall be sur- 
prised if under those conditions she is not at her very 
best. Needless to say that hopes are high on our side, 
particularly among those who know the speed of the first 
Shamrock. Looking back on Herreshoff’s work since 
Defender, it seems quite unlikely that he can make the 
necessary advance, provided he sticks to the same type. 
If the new boat is of the scow type, she may be very fast 
under given conditions, but those will hardly exist in a 
leeward and return race. Moreover, the scow is some- 
what discredited over here. The latest American importa- 
tion of that type to the Thames is a most gruesome fail- 
ure, and yet her races are always sailed in smooth water. 

The new Shamrock is a striking illustration of a fact 
that has often struck me before, viz., that the best type 
for any given rule of measurement is often not discovered 
until that rule has been abandoned. Under our old ton- 
nage rule, which produced Clara, there is no question 








; SHAMROCK III. 
Photo by Agnew & Son, Glasgow. 


whatever but that designers were wrong in so unsparingly 
sacrificing beam to length. That was conclusively proved 
by the sail-area rule that followed it. Now it is clear 
that the new Shamrock, with her deeper garboards, is by 
iar a faster boat than the old ones, which is a true repre- 
sentative of Fife’s best sail-area boats. And I am per- 
tectly certain that under our present rule nothing like the 
most suitable type has yet been attempted. When it is, 
that type will be found to be a particularly fine class of 
yacht, as racing yachts go. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





\ Fire started at 4 o’clock on the morning of April 14, 
in a stiff gale at West End, New Orleans. The Lake 
Ponchartrain terminus of the New Orleans Railway Com- 
pany was detroyed, as well as nearly the entire fleet of the 
Southern Y. C. With the wind blowing forty miles an 
heur, the flames spread so rapidly among the tinderbox 
hotels fae buildings that some of the occupants barely 
escaped. 

The fire destroyed the Capital Hotel, Oliver’s restau- 
ant, the Lake House, the, old club house and the Alcia- 
tore House. It spread to the boat -houses and bath 
houses, which were destroyed. The various boats of the 
Southern Y. C, were lying inside the levee, and they soon 
caught fire.- Six boat houses, six steam or naphtha 
Taunches, one tug and twenty-six yachts were destroyed. 
Among the sailing boats destroyed were the Druid, Red 
Stern, Lilian, Zoe and Towanta and a sloop just arrived 
fron New York. Some of the boat houses ‘destroyed 








were handsomely fitted up as club houses. 

The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

nae 

The following racing figures have been adopted by the 
Regatta Committee of the New Rochelle Y. C. for the 
coming season: 

May 20, Spring Regatta—Raceabouts, New Rochelle and 
Manhasset and Larchmont 2rft. one-design classes. 

June 18, Raceabouts—New Rochelle and Manhasset 
one-design classes and 25ft. one-design class. 

June 19—Secorid race for same classes. 

June 20, Annual Regatta—Final race for the above, and 
for other classes to be announced later. In addition to 
the above schedule, special races will be given for the 
New Rochelle one-design classes of 18-footers and 16it. 
launches. 

The Regatta Committee consists of L. D. Huntington, 
Jr.; J. D. Sparkman, P. L. Howard, W. B. Thomas, O. 
H. Chellborg. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The Regatta Committee of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C. has lajd out the following racing schedule for the 
coming season: 

May 30 (Decoration Day).—Open race fomaggaeal ‘ n- 
nings cup, first race); club races for Seawanhaka knoc =. 
15-footers. 

June 6, Saturday.—Club races for raceabouts (Jennings’ cup. 
second race); Seawanhaka knockabouts; 15-footers (Center Island 
cup, first race). 

June 13, Saturday.—Club races for raceabouts Jennings’ eup, 
third race); Seawanhaka knockabouts; I6-footers (Center Island 
cup, second race). ; 

une 20, Saturday.—Special rade*for Bfoops, “Cihs¥ G“tAmeriaa’s 
eup class), 
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June Thursday.—Open races for selected classes to be an- 
nounced later; raceabouts (Jennings’ cup, fourth race); Seawan- 
haka 15-footers (special series race). 

June 2s, Friday.—Open races for selected classes to be announced 
later; raceabouts (Jennings’ cup, fifth race); Seawanhaka 15-foters 
(special series race). £ eer 

June 27, Saturday.—Thirty-third annual Corinthian race for all 
classes; raceabouts (Jennings’ cup, sixth race); Seawanhaka 15- 
footers qo series race); Corinthian prizes. 

July 4, Saturday.—Club races for raceabouts; Seawanhaka knock- 
abouts; 15-footers (Center Island cup, third race). ; 

July 9, 10, 11.—Beverly-Seawanhaka raceabout series at Buz- 
zard’s Bay. 

july 1, pening <a races for Seanwanhaka knockabouts; 
15-footers (Center Island cup, fourth race). 

July 18, Saturday.—Club races for Seawanhaka knockabouts; 15- 
footers (special races in two classes—one class for yachts sailed by 
ladies; the other by gentlemen). 

July 25, Saturday.—Club races for Roosevelt cup, class to be 
announced later; Seawanhaka knockabouts; 15-footers (Center 
Island cup, fifth race). 

Aug. 1, Saturday.—Club races for Robert Center memorial cups, 
classes to be announced later; 15-footers (Center Island cup, 
sixth race). - 

Aug. 8, Saturday.—Club races for Seawanhaka knockabouts; 15- 
footers (Center Island cup, seventh race). 

Aug. 15, Saturday.—Club races for Seawanhaka knockabouts; 15- 
footers (challenge cup, first race). 

Aug. 29, Saturday.—Special club races, Seawanhaka knockabouts; 
15-footers (only if there is no race for the America’s cup on this 


day). 

Sent. 5, Saturday.—Club races for Seawanhaka knockabouts; 15- 
focters (challenge cup, second race). 

Sept. 7 (Labor Day).—Club races for raceabouts; Seawanhaka 
knockabouts; 15-footers (challenge cup, third race). 

Sept. 10, Thursday.—Open races for selected classes to be an- 
—— later; raceabouts; Seawanhaka 15-footers (special series 
prizes). 

Sept. 11, Friday.—Open races for selected classes to be an- 


nounced later; raceabouts and Seawanhaka 15-footers (special 
series prizes). 

Sept. 12, Saturday.—Annual fall Corinthian races for all. classes; 
raceabouts and Seawanhaka 15-footers (Special series prize); Cor- 
inthian prizes. 


Sept. 19, Saturday.—Club races for Seawanhaka knockabouts; 
15-footers (challenge cup, fourth race). 

Sept. 26, Saturday.—Club races for raceabouts; 
knockabouts; 15-footers (challenge cup, fifth race). 

Oct. 3, Saturday.—Club races for raceabouts; Seawanhaka knock- 
abouts; 15-footers (challenge cup, sixth race). 


. Lanoeing. 
— 
Red Dragon C, C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

The Red Dragon Canoe Club, of Philadelphia, has 
scheduled for its eighteenth racing season the following 
programme: 

Saturday, June 13.—Event No. 1, one man single blade 
paddling one-half mile; Event No. 2, one man hand pad- 
dling 100 yards; Event No. 3, one man double blade pad- 
dling one-half mile; Event No. 4, tilting tournament; 
Event No. 5, tail end paddling one-fourth mile; Event 
No. 6, tandem double blade paddling one-half mile. 

Saturday, July 11.—Event No. 1, one man, overboard, 
single blade one-fourth mile; Event No. 2, one man 
double blade paddling one-fourth mile; Event No. 3, tan- 
dem single blade paddling one-half mile; Event No. 4, 
swimming 50 yards; Event No. 5, tub race, 50 yards; 
Event No. 6, one man single blade paddling one-half mile 
with turn. 

Saturday, August 29.—Event No. 1, One man single 
blade paddling one-fourth mile; Event No. 2, one man 
standing paddling dauble blades one-fourth mile; No. 3, 
tandem double blade paddling one-half mile with turn; 
Event No. 4, tilting tournament; Event No. 5, one man 
single blade paddling one-half mile; Event No. 6, one man 
double blade paddling one-half mile with turn. 

Saturday, September 19.—Event No. 1, one man double 
blade paddling one-fourth mile; Event No. 2, tail end pad- 
dling one-fourth mile; Event No. 3, one man single blade 
paddling one-half mile with turn; Event No. 4, club tro- 
phy paddling double blades one-half mile; Event No. 5, 
tilting tournament; Event No. 6, tandem single blade pad- 
dling one-half mile. 

The above races are open to all amateur canoeists ex- 
cept Event No. 1 on June 13, Event .No. 2 on July 11, and 
Event No. 4 on September 19. 

A. C. A. racing rules will govern all races. 

First prizes will be given in all half-mile paddling 
races and in all titlting tournaments, and second prizes in 
those in which four or more contestants finish. First 
prizes only in the other events. 

Luncheon will be served in the club house after the 
races. 

The committee reserves the right to alter the order of 
the events on any one day, and to omit any event for 
which there is not a sufficient number of entries. 

The above schedule may be revised by the omission of 
the races on August 29, at the discretion of the commit- 
tee, announcement of which will be made later. 

For the Regatta Committee, 

M. D. Wit, 


Puivaperia, April 17. Correspondent. 

For information in regard to the races inquiries should 
be addressed to the chairman of the Regatta Committee, 

. C. Maclister, U. G. I. Building, Broad and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

The officers of the Red Dragon Canoe Club, whose 
house is situated at Wissinoming, on the Delaware River, 
about seven miles above Philadelphia, Pa., are as follows: 
Com., W. K. Park; Vice-Com., J. C. Maclister; Purser, 
H. E. Davis; Quartermaster, H. W. Fleischmann; Cor- 
respondent, M. D. Wilt; Trustees, Joseph Edw. Murray, 
Alvin S. Fenimore, Edward D. Hemingway; Regatta 
Committee—J. C. Maclister, chairman; Jos. Edw. Murray, 


H. W. Fleischmann, Edw. D. Hemingway, Omar Shall- 
cross. 


Seawanhaka 








A. C. A. Membership. 

The following have applied for membership to the 
ye oe 

H. P. Cunningham, Medford, Mass.; Wm. J. Bur- 
beck, Lowell, Mass.; Wm. A. Packard, Boston, Mass.; 
John W. Rice, Winchester, Mass.; Wm. E. Crosby, 
West Medford, Mass.; Clifford Talbot, Winchester, 
Mass.; A. J. Goodwin, Boston, Mass.; Chas. H. Little- 
field, Jr., Lawrence, Mass.; Robert B. Parkhurst, Law- 
rence, Mass.; John R. Newman, Boston, Mass.; H. K. 
Newhall, Boston, Mass.; Arthur A. Ridgeway, Boston, 
Mass.; Geo. W. Thompson, Boston, Mass. 


O. C. CunnincHam, 
‘ Purser E, Div. A. C. A, 


The following have been proposed for membership 
to the A. C. A. Central Division: 

George S. Kellogg, Buffalo Canoe Club, proposed by 
Charles P. Forbush; G. Fred Merrick, Rochester Canoe 
Club, proposed by Al. T. Brown; Frederick C. Irving, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., M. H. Kennedy, New Brighton, Pa., 
proposed by H. T. Kreamer; S. T. Blemming, John W. 
Boyce, Pittsburg, Pa., proposed by H. E. McLain; Ly- 
man B. Kirkpatrick, Frank T. Sage, Irondequoit Canoé 
Club, Rochester, N. Y., proposed by John S. Wright; 
Hiram M. Rogers, Rochester Canoe Club, proposed by 
John S. Wright; H. S. Sturdevant, Rome, N. Y., pro- 
posed by Jesse J. Armstrong; John Henry Coon, Buffalo 
Canoe Club, proposed by John S. Wright; and W. O. 
Amsler, Otto Benkiser, Alton Brown, W. H. Brown, G. 
T. Hildebrand, C. A. Robb, Gregg Rogers, J. H. Smith, 
H. G. Welsh, all members of the Duquesne Canoe Club, 
Pittsburg, Pa., proposed by A. W. Heeren and H. W. 
Breitenstein. 


Dr. Stuart Close and George V. Strahan have been 
proposed for membership to the Atlantic Division of the 


aK 


Hifle Gange and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


June 15-16.—Union Hill Sechuetzen Corps twenty-fifth anniversary 
shoot. P. Stumpf, Capt. 
Mo.—Tournament under 


June 18-20.—Si. Louis, 
Central Shooting Bund. Horace Kephardt, Sec’y. 

July 6-7.—New Haven, Conn.—South New Engiand Schuetzen 
Bund annual schuetzenfest, under the auspices of the Independent 
German Rifle Company. H. C. Young, Sec’y. 








auspices of 





Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O. -At the regular meeting of this Association on 
April 12 the following scores were made. Conditions, 200yds., 
offhand, German ring target: 















Gindele ....... 222 221 220 214 212 Lux .........+- 209 208 206 203 200 
Payne .... 220 217 213 211 211 Bruns ... -206 198 188 188 187 
Nestler 219 218 216 213 213 Freitag 200 197 194 190 
Roberts 218 214 208 208 207 Trounstine 86 181 179 174 
Odell . 216 216 214 208 203 Drube ........2 44 202 194 191 186 


Honor target: Gindele 71, Payne 63, Nestler 63, Roberts 64, 
Odell 58, Lux 61, Bruns 59, Freitag 57, Trounstine 61,.Drube 52. 








Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


April 22.—Rushylvania, O., Gun Club’s shoot. 

April 22-23.—Troy, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. 

April 26.--Brooklyn, L. I.—Fulton Gun Club’s shoot. G. R. 
Schneider, Sec’y. 

April 28-30.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s tournament. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
shoot. H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 1-2.—Annual spring shoot of the Glen Kock, Pa., Gun Club. 
Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. 

May 4-6.—Tournament of the Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ 
and Game Protective Association, under auspices of Vicksburg, 
Miss., Gun Club. 
gern" 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

ec’y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. ‘T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 
mament. : 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Pekin, I1l.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 

May 13-14.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 

N. Crouse, ory. 

May 1416.—El eno, Okl.—Oklahoma Territory Sportsmen’s 
Association’s fourth annual tournament. 

May 16.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 
Gun Club. Edgar Bills, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Marion, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-21.—Osceola, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
twenty-sixth annual tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
— of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 

ec’ y. 

May 21-22.—New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
C. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun. Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 

*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 
Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

May 27-28.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—tfwo-day bluerock tournament of 
Se, vorner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 

ec’y. 

May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.—Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
Zeth, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. 

ay 30.—Newport, R. I.—Second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. . 

ay 30.—Detroit, M¢‘1.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournamen:; =!i dey. Rose system and average 
sine Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. D. A. Hitchcock, 

’y-Treas. 

June 25.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 
shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. 

June 34.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Associatior 
O. R. Dickey, F 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. _ 

June 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 


Harry 


John Withers, 


**June, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Caddo Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 

une 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. es 

une 812.—Ossining, N. Y.—New York State Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game’s forty-fifth annual tournament, 
under the auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. , 

une 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 
of Lafayette Gun Club. 

June 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 911.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, > 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. 5S 
Deniker, Sec’y. noe 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. 

June 16-18.—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 17-18.—McKeesport, Pa., tournament. 

June 24-25.—Rutherford, N. J.—Interstate Association tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Union Gun Club. 

*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Topsham, Me.—All-dav tournament of the Riverside 
Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O'H. 
Denny. Sec’y. 

July 8-9.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 

July 8-10.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Association’s thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices of the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’y-Treas. 

**July, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

July 14-16.—The Americus, Ga., second annual interstate target 
tournament. H. S. McCleskey, Sec’y. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 5-6.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Ont.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 


James 


Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, I1l.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. 

“Aug. 25-28.—Lake Okoboji, Ia—Annual Indian’ tournament. 
Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 


PN 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O,—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
Sec’y. 

*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Rufisdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. : 

Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Pa., J. O’H. 


Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, 
Denny, Sec’y. 

grounds W Fiity- 

Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


John Withero, 


Gun Club’s tournament. 


Saturdays.—Chicago.—Garfield Gun Club; 
second avenue and Monroe street. 





*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

**Members of Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


League. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 


The fourth annual team shoot of the Boston Gun Club will 
be held on the club grounds, Wellington, Mass., on April 29. 
Shooting commences on the arrival of the 9:55 train. All shooters 
invited. Lunch served on the grounds. Guns and cartridges 
forwarded to Kirkover Brothers, 23 Elm street, Boston, and not 
arriving later than April 27, will be delivered on the grounds free. 
There are thirteen events on the programme, 10 and 15 targets. 
Targets, 1% cents. There are two merchandise prizes for first 
and second amateur averages. 


¥ 


The grounds of the Boiling Springs Gun Club, at Rutherford, 
N. J., had an activity on Saturday of last week which was a re- 
minder of old days. There were thirty contestants in the regular 
sweepstakes. In the six-man team shoot for the Shooting and 
Fishing trophy, at 50 targets, between the Union Gun Club and- 
the Boiling Springs Gun Club, the Union club won by a score of 


231 to 212. The South Side Gun Club, of Newark, challenged the 
winner. 
* 
The Princeton team defeated the University of Pennsylvania 


on the grounds of the Clearview, Pa., Gun Club, April 19, by a 
score of 220 to 211. The conditions were such that Pennsylvania 
team was severely handicapped. Princeton had six men on its 
team; U. of P. five men. Each man shot at 50 targets. The 
scores: Princeton—Archer 41, McKaig 35, Pardoe 42, Stutesman 
35, Frick 32, Gaines 35; total 220. Pennsylvania—Lowdon 48, 
Perkins 47, Adams 42, Farwell 34, Henderson 40; total 211. 


Mr. L. W. Colquitt, from the 28yd. mark, won the 20-bird event 
at Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J., on April 16. There 
were six entries. The entrance was $20, high guns, two moneys 


for every ten entries. 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, Jersey City, will be 
held on May 3. 
R 


The Americus, Ga., Gun Club’s second annual 
get tournament will take place July 14, 15 and_16. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


interstate tar- 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


April 18.—It has been our luck—ill-luck—for several weeks 
back to have a howling wind to shoot against. But anything that 
we have had heretofore was not a circumstance compared with 
the wind to-day. There was a regular hurricane blowing from the 
north—from the direction in which the targets are thrown, and 
which raised the targets to an immense height. Several times 
targets, after losing their force, given by the trap, were carried 
back by the wind to the shooting platform. Some of the boys 
were tempted to shoot at them when coming back. Event 8, for 
the Marshall cup, was, as usual, the principal one of the day. 
H. E. Winans scored another win by breaking 18, which, with 
his allowance of 4 misses as breaks, scored him 22. Buckley was 
next high with 20 to his credit. 


Events: 123 465 67 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 25 25 2510101510 2515 25 8 at. Broke. 
REEL, Be aicdscccncesee 101614 6 311 51811 189 7 
TOURER Gis vewnnesgncBaas. UA de SR: ah) Wvcndc Eom ae 85 41 
a © ve cv co: Bic ax 2 65 39 
DC, Ditinlincdeatssdeed sb em 60 4311 719.. 16 9 55 
Claymark, 4............ Se ae oat wal @ SD oe Seat an 50 23 
OGRIO, Baccccncncccccee 00 00 08 #0 8 8 520.. 9 7% 47 
EE eer 619 9.. 50 31 
We i naocaccvagechs! #6)e9 deen ox hocon Wins 5 13 


In event No. 10 Buckley dropped 
SNANIWEB, 


*Shot along in cup event. 
out after fifteenth round. 
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Special Meeting of the fadians. 


Kansas Crfy, Mo:, April 16.—A special meeting of the Indiatis 
was held at the Midland Hotel, this city, on the above date, by 
call of High Chief Tom A. Marshall, who presided. The meeting 
was called for the purpose of selecting the dates and place for the 
annual meeting and tournament. This business was taken up at 


once, and the bid of A. W. Arnold, of Arnold’s Park, Lake 
Okoboji, was selected. ‘The tournament will be held there on the 
dates of August 25, 26, 27 and 28. 


It was voted to follow the usual custom of issuing a handsome 
souvenir programme. Names were also chosen for the six recently 
elected Indians, as follows: John M. Lilly, Chief Cyclone; E. D. 
Rike, Chief Sleepy Eye; A. W. Du Bray, Chief Gouchon; E. B. 
Coe, Chief Decoy; John Burmister, Chief Back to the Woods; 
llood Waters, Chief Follow Trail. 

The following resolutions of respect to the memory of the late 
lamented Col. A. G. Courtney were passed: oY ce 

The fleet-footed runner from the far land of the Alleghanies is 
in the council wigwam of the Indians to-day bearing the heavy 
tidings that Col. A. G. Courtney, on the roll of Tribal Chiefs 
honorably known as Chief Sitfing Bull, follows the trail no more, 
but has passed into the mysterious shades beyond which lie the 
Happy Hunting Grounds of rest and reward for faithful service 
on this earthly trail. : 

With these tidings before us we are reminded of the transitory 
nature of the chase in our present surroundings and of the great 
change that must ultimately come to us all; but as we turn in this 
hour to look back upon the record of the hunt for honors and the 
things that make life worth the living, as left by this lamented 
Chieftain, we find much of inspiration and satisfaction in the 
record. To have been a leader in the fight whenever it was worthy 
of a foeman’s mettle, and to have won the plaudits and com- 
mendations of his peers, is the acme of achievement for a brave 
and fearless man, and such at all times was the position of him 
whose chair stands empty in this conclave, draped in the symbols 


of tribal mourning. And in acknowledgment of his faithful ser- 
vice be this memento inscribed upon the tablet dedicated to his 
memory, and his place declared vacant for the space of three 
moons 

In witness whereof, and in token of our deep sympathy and 
condolence with the wife and children of our lamented fellow 


hereunto affixed the 
Riehl, Chief Scribe 


official signature of the Indians. 
Tom A. Marshall, High Chief. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Chieftain, is 
Frank C. 


Osstninc, N. Y., April 18.—Owing to the high wind blowing 
and a local ball game, there was very little shooting on the 
grounds of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. The scores of those 
who came out are herewith appended. Each event was at 10 
targets 

Events: 123465 Events: 123465 
Ee eee BStirtre ee ee Pn 
} Hyland.. sooe DB SG FT. Be ewxcvevecses SO at 
Jlans a Be Ree EI: dba evacus Bike noGpn oe 

It is a pleasure to find how important this time-honored annual 


event, the shoot of the New York State Association for the Pro- 


tection of Fish and Game is considered by the sporting goods 
trade in general In answer to our appeal for prizes we have 
been most liberally dealt witl As the prizes have come rolling 
in to the net value of $800, not counting local prizes, we are 


reminded of an appeal we once made as a club, not knowing of the 
cast-iron agreement the dealers had entered into regarding dona- 
tions to clubs. We take this opportunity to most heartily thank 
these generous donors 
Regard the hotels of 


ng Ossining, they are 
tandard of hotels in other 


fairly up to the 
towns of this size, 


10,000 residents. 


There are six of them, the prices of which for shooters will range 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per day In addition to this, there are a num- 
ber of desirable boarding houses in town where many could be 
comfortably housed for the week During the week of the shoot 
two military schools here will hold their commencement, which 


will fill some of the hotels, so that shooters who desire may write 


to the undersigned, who will take pleasure in booking accommo- 
dations ahead for them C. G. BLanpForp, 
Care Ossining G. C., Ossining, N. Y. 


St. Hubert Gun ‘Club, 


Orrawa, Can., April 13.—The team race and event No. 1, at the 
tournament of the St. Hubert Gun Club, held to-day, were shot 





under expert rules, five expert traps All other events were 
shot Sergeant system. Entrance moneys were as follows: No. 1, 
$1 2; No. 3, $1.50; No. 4, $2.50; No. 5, $2; No. 6, $1; No. 


8 $1.50 





home club lost the Montreal challenge cup, which it had 

held during two years, 

Events: 12345 Events: 123 4 56 

Targets: 10 20 15 25 20 Targets: 10 20 15 25 20 
N G Bray .»» 51513 2117 W L Cameron.... 5 19 11 18 15 
G B Goodhue..... 616121816 Z Ketchum ...... rn 
J M Craig......... 612122116 C Brodeur ....... 511 912 9 
C G Thompson... 917101913 H Viau ........... 3 13 12 15 11 
A W Throop...... 518101917 J Marshall ........ 711i 922.. 
W Slaney......... Sas © ae Me Ee EE -0sancenns Danson ee 
I N Deslauriers... 516 61713 J Higginson ..... 618 12 19 
oe Sa 5 18 138 23 15 Wooton ........... BD nw cb 2y oa 
F E Heany....... 616132018 C Strangman..... ie | 
CBs MER cn nccecs 817101711 G Esdale ......... 6 15 1119 10 
R B Hutchinson. 8 1710 2218 F G Bradley...... .. .. 10 15 10 
Ce acosmashie > ae ne Ee. UE NOD cceswence os oo cs Ge 
R Redman ....... 7316102216 A H Soriver...... .. .. «. @.. 
W J Cleghorn.... 617 92114 P Walters 16 12 
J] K Kennedy..... 417182417 W Walters .....0. os oc os 19 17 
2? ea SEE mn ne (cg GCE, enénenbses Se. an. 00 6 16 
ee SP aeaeen 514 914.. 


Team race for Montreal cup: 


St. Hubert Gun Club. Westmount Gun Club. 





Capt Higginson ........... 13 R B Hutchison............ 13 
BOT, 2p We vékoovavnevsces 9 SSE. saccceneseusnenséie 13 
Capt T C Boville.......... 10 i hp SOL wosteies int 
a 11 W J Cleghorn 

W L Cameron............. li—S4 J K Kennedy.............. 


St. Bazile Gun Club. 


St. Baztre, Que., April 11.—In spite of the high wind some of 
the boys had their weekly shoot to-day. Following are the scores: 


DPR: avicegasknesdouinds bbbenewiebsontaesaeed 11011110011111101111—16 
De BORIS . conccdncensscsscepencssccsecneseued 01110111111000111011—14 
El Godin ....... 


phe wsdSnosccveccccsesesecvesé 11111000101111100010—12 
pas vesenvess 1111000001100 

kb6ennesiwawens ce eeeeeeeeeeeeee oALI11000111111011111—16 
PU.» cnneccncconenesenpbescctsnvesecsse 11111111110011110111—17 


J Julien 
r P Bishop 


ER 


SS ee eee eee eee 1110000010 

M FONIRD cocvcvestocsvcccccssecececesebess 11111111001000111011—14 
oe ED atescsceses idabbesabansaashanesetaaall 01100111010111001111—13 
ND 9 n.5006sseensnesonecoesdanspetsestonae 00011100110 

i NED Gb svutsecsncdcaese sncasusenhonnebel 11111001100011111001—13 
T COD ancegushevackssbegeebdsisenveusevneben 000001001 

i. ML - cvkvinitabiventndnebskwascusenndsqusen 11010101111110010110—13 
i: OE . Suatnenstienseesencsnscndevccdssciae 11111111000110011011—14 
aD WOR eb ecnddincesscesascndoersbosnsnceed 11100010010 

i. SEE * SaedeGbockpcendcensctssederrstbateuks 11011000100 
BCT on Sebuvicwtscnvsesesevedsaasouteseel 11000101011 

Pi MTGE. cnc cnsnncotcnssvevessvestec svebenwe 110111001000 


Pennsylvania Association. 


THE thirteenth annual tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen's Association will be held May 18, 19, 20 and 21, at 
flying targets, at Wissinoming, Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the Florists’ Gun Club. Also May 22 and 23, at live birds, at 
Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Keystone Shooting League. 

In giving the thirteenth annual tournament of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, the Florists’ Gun Club, of Phil- 
sdelphia, has endeavored to present a new programme, in which 
many radical changes have been made. 

The new plan of adding money to fifth and sixth places posi- 
tively guarantees a prize to 10 and 11 targets out of 15, and 16 
and 16 out of 20 targets in the open amateur sweeps. The 66 to 
80 per cent. shots are sure of winning money never offered before. 

The daily average money for high and low guns, and general 
average money for high and low guns in open amateur sweeps is 
for State Association members exclusively. 


There will be individual prizes to witiners in teat matcties, 
Sbsolute tfophy to each winning team, absolute trophy for Staté 
average witiner, atid guatahteed purses in State events. 

A special tax purse will be divided among all amateurs arid 
State members who shoot through the three days’ open amateur 
sweeps and fail to wiri back their entrarice. 

Three merchandise events fot sportsmen’s prizes will be shot 
under a new system of handicapping. 

All merchandise prizes, added money and guaranteed pufsés 
are offered and given by the Florists’ Gun Club. : 

Fiorists’ Gun Crus. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


One hundred bird race: 








Total. 
CEO “B- susneveheseeenned onseensebes 19 19 19 20 18 95 
Squier, 20 17 19 17 19 17 89 
Medico, 16 19 18 18 15 16 86 
DR UE ‘uAnkesoaseepienbeeai 17 18 17 18 16 85 
Atkinson, 19 16 17 17 17 17 s4 
a ae 14 15 16 17 16 78 
BGs “EE .wobeph inva cackbaseeteaanyecters’ 1415 16 16 18 78 

Second 100-bird race: 

Total. 
WU) HEN: dacnesehsaksenpeudeiarvadechenbrveuseh 18 21 20 21 80 
EU, AP csbvccdquvenndeventsbacbsenchateet 23 22 B 22 92 
DO. BP 04 vcundedsvaissatpeseucoodnteset 21 20 20 2% 85 
EN BO. vvrcgachosnbaditdeececkyeustusweies 18 13 15 21 67 

One hundred bird race: 

Total. 
SUMIONS evinkestensnnbanndcdsbeGnesseckeustd 16 18 15 12 12 73 
MED skews rabies evobeesebsvakues weave 17 18 13 17 19 s4 
EE. adcnswehoecssbaweensaobnepbonetiin 17 18 18 16 17 85 
SORE -.cnsycccunennovaysucesenceeeiebe 17 19 17 19 18 90 
DEER” océenccencssccevéaeocwanassieredean 17 18 17 18 2 90 
CME ccscveviewesnsnsshwes 18 15 17 16 18 84 
SL tdcanpixasensonentniine 17 19 19 17 16 88 
SEEMS! Suitencevexandcebeudoae 16 19 18 18 15 86 
FN 20 17 20 17 17 91 
DO TD Sisk ccccncntecccuskeieekescs cent 18 13 13 ll 13 68 


Herman 
Dreihs 
Faran 





- 18 15 16 17 19 85 
Cash prize shoot, 50 targets: Squier (2lyds.) 46, Atkinson (20) 
46, Randall (19) 44, Rike (18) 43, Le Compte (19) 43, Coleman (18) 
41, Daudt (17) 41, Donald (18) 41, Block (18) 40, Harris (19) 40, 
Medico (18) 40, Herman (16) 40, Phil (20) 39, Corry (18) 39, 
Barker (18) 38, Parker (17) 40, Jack (16) 37, Maynard (19) 36, 
Ackley (16) 35, Faran (17) 35, Trimble (21) 35, Du Bray (16) 34, 
Falk (16) 33, Gambell (19) 33, McB. (16) 33, Dreihs (17) 32, Jay 
Bee (17) 32, Captain (16) 31, Merrick (16) 31. 


The Lady and the Dickey Birds, 


Wymore, Neb., April 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: I enjoyed 
reading Mr. Fulford’s suggestions to trapshooters, in regard to 
live birds, and the reasons he gives for the growth of the senti- 
ment against shooting them, and heartily approve of all he said; 
and while I was congratulating myself on the fact that none 
of this unhealthy sentiment existed in the West, two things 
happened. 

First, in looking over a list of bills passed by our Legislature 
and awaiting the signature of the Governor, I discovered one pro- 
hibiting the shooting of live birds at the trap. I regret that it 
was not noticed sooner, as 1 am very certain that a fifteen 
minutes’ talk with the committee would have put a quietus upon 
it, for this session at least. 

Second, about two weeks ago the Wymore Gun Club opened 
up with a shoot at dickey birds, and a day or two afterward a 
lady called at my office and told me that slke called to see if 
something could not be done to prevent the shooting of the 
poor little dickey birds, at the city park by the gun club. She 
said she knew I was a great lover of birds, and that if any one 
could stop it I could. I told her I had noticed reports of the 
shooting of these little birds in the local papers, and would in- 
vestigate the matter at once; and in fact would have done so 
sooner on my own motion if it had not been for the fact that a 
traveling man had told me that these little birds, if allowed to 
propagate in this country, would soon be worse than the English 
sparrows in Philadelphia. I investigated, and a few days later 
wrote the lady that I was gratified to learn that the little dickey 
birds were made out of clay. A. D. McCann .ess. 


The Wymores Get the Park. 


Wymore, Neb., April 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: Gun Clubs, 
like individuals, have their ups and downs; and the Wymore 
Gun Club is no exception to the rule. A year ago, when the 
boys went up to the old Fair grounds for their first shoot of the 
season, they found it fenced with barbed wire, the gates closed 
and notices up; and they also found a man in charge who in- 
formed them that it was private property, and that no shooting 
would be allowed. It was a stock pasture. This was a body 
blow, for we had shot, played ball, and had circuses there for 
twenty years. But it was private property! It had once been a 
fair ground and driving park, but the company had gone to 
picces, the property had changed hands, and we had no right 
there. 

Well, the boys came down town and talked it over with their 
friends, and things soon began to sizzle. The Mayor and City 
Council soon concluded that they would take a hand in the game. 
The property was looked up, and it was discovered that there 
were thirteen years’ back taxes due on the property. And the 
city authorities concluded that if it was not worth paying taxes 
on, it would make a good city park anyway, and the condemna- 
tion ordinance was drawn up and passed by a unanimous vote, the 
property appraised at $50 an acre, twenty-six acres, total $1,300. 
A law suit followed, in which the city was victorious, and to-day 
it is a city park, and on March 4, this year, the Mayor and Council 
passed a resolution giving the Wymore Gun Club the right to 
establish shooting grounds, build a building, and use the land 
inside of the old driving track for our purposes forever! We 
took possession and built a nice building, and have about the 
nicest gun club grounds in the State; and a prouder set of boys 
you never saw. A. D. McCanpiess. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 








Brooklyn, L. I., April 18.—The scores made at John Wright’s 
matinee are appended. 


3righam was the leader in the high scores: 





Events: 2a, | Oe Ft 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 B 15 10 
CRUE nvcccsevccosscestacashdpoeses S. 2 om 29 wa i.. S 
SY Fie ea. sg es RS 
& 8 6.43 6:3 oa ~~ 
BP DeeOMOON o.cn cc ciossccocccoess .h 2 oe 68.8 8... 
ENED. ccnsevencsvsecceeccusnened aes Baas hs 
ee errr $3 OM 62 BB..8 
PEE . <n. cocpenegunGainnahtik ae ee a oe. eS oe 
RAMA. oct. cau padcusermcaeccbers 2 Fis aw % 
BEGNEMAR covccccccccncccvcnecesene oS eee 
Cheeseborough  ......-..e0ceseeeee 23 ¢6.2..3 49 
PE iscnipecesscescanveesenss TS ee me ee 
Ch PRR 0 cc'ndsoceesnsveveonsecs eS BP 
WONG Sainsvenascvecccebisavesauns °°). -S 8-67 





Nonpareil Gin Club. 


Cnicaco, April 18.—In the club shoot at 50 targets, the members 
of the Nonpareil Gun Club who were present scored as follows: 
Rupel 49, Stannard 47, Kuss 44, Barto 43, Bush 42. 

Fifty-cent sweeps: 





Events: 1234 Events: 1.13.94 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 Targets: 10 15 15 15 
BEE. caspenceniinrens COE Ee so. DERE conssesssberwart AS 
Kuss .. 3 -- 9131521 Shogren ...... 710 ‘ 
Barto Se ee eee pd Ge bp be 
OS aa 91513 .. Stanmard ......s...000 0 oo 1421 

No. 4 was at 15 singles and 6 pairs, entrance $1. 

Watson. 


Missouri State Shoot. 
(Concluded from page 319.) 
Mayflowér medal, amateur State championship! 























Spencer ......... 22222220222202222222020222222020222 222*22221022200—40 
Bramhall 2202122122121 *2*2111022221221221* w 
CARNE, 000000 -02012112122201*11212112202121212112211222122222712—45 
Tipton ........ -22212211012022211 221 22220202221 2*21212291211122212—45 
Cunningham .. . .222222222202222222222%22222222022220222221 2220222245 
Shoot-off of tie: 
SRE. ésuvectoued 22122*1122— 9 Cunningham . . -2220222222— 9 
pe ee eT 1212121212—10 
State and Interstate championship: 
Hirschy 1022222222222220222222222—23 
Bottger « -1111222122122221222222222—25 
Gorman . -1121101222120121022112221—22 
Gilson . -1111211227122222012110212--23 


J Elliott 
C Spencer 


11111122111221122—24 
22222000w 





Pendleton 222212020022022002221—18 
DA divneiicernkless chad eaeetuaa ure 1101222202021112211211—22 
ie PPL» 5 csondnee paccenenni enn 212211222111222210201212—23 
DEEL. Gabtunsndsennnoseasens Sushp ane .202212022120220w 
A ae 2010112112202112222212022—21 
SS oniae nau sds mene 1111011121222121211121222—24 
* N Cockrell 0221100220w 

SET 2.45 cubahnpepsdscneboueecinea etna 2221112202201010w 
ET... setchaanpastheteelsewaned th sh ohete 2221000120w 

Garrett ion 

ee + » «2122222: 

Arnhold » «2122122221 

Holmes + 2221121121 22 

O'Neil 

 -cevesase a 

Clayton 0202102! 

DA ee NE. << cenectiepidemnent 022222222 

EET cchchapescuscunbesasss een anecoull 





State Shooters -Pendleton, 
Alexander, Zim, Arnhold. 


O'Neil, 


Clayton, H. B. Spencer, 


Championship of York County. 


Guien Rock, Pa., April 20.—The shoot for the live-bird cham- 
pionship trophy of York county, held on the grounds of the Glen 
Reck Gun Club on Saturday, April 18, was a great disappoint- 
ment to the club. Out of eighteen who had promised to attend 
and participate, seven were present and participated, a fact re- 
flecting very little credit on the word of at least eleven. The 
scores were much better than they appear, as the wind was blow- 
ing a regular gale, and many of the kills were of a sensational 
kind. Jackson (Elias Spangler), of York, won the trophy with 17. 
The scores at live birds follow: 












Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
Targets: 127 © Targets: 2012 7 © 
TEE” pcccutin beans 1211 6 4 Heindel, 2.......... <bean ee 
Bob White, 8 6 5 Grove, 26...... my 
Deardorff, 9 6 1 P McGuigan, 5 0 
ee. 9 6 .. Wilson, 2..... > A ae 
vauber, 27 8 4.. G McGuigan, 26............ 0 
eS ae ee DS PN BBocsevves so ae ce B 
| — ke eae ics @ sa 


*Miss-and-out. 

The target shoot to be held on May 1-2, open to all, by the 
Glen Rock Gun Club, will no doubt be attended by a larger 
number of target shooters. The programme will be at 200 tar- 
gets each day, with average money for both high and low guns 
shooting through each day’s programme. A. M. Serrz. 


WESTERN TRAP. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 18.—The secretary of the Cripple Creek Gun 
Club, of Colorado, reports that at the meeting of April 11 the 





following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Larry E. Kinfg; Vice-President, Don. V. Forrest; Secretary- 


Treasurer, C. R. Hutchison; 
Don. V. Forrest, C. 
and J. A. Woodruff. 


Executive Committee: L. E. King, 
R. Hutchison, G. C. Stoddard, Nat. Thorp 
E, H. 





North Adams Gun Club, 


Nortn Apams, Mass., April 14.—At the shoot of the North 
Adams Gun Club to-day seventeen shooters participated. Mr. 


Neaf Apgar was easily high average in the total of the pro- 
gramme events. He made an even 90 per cent. performance. 
Following are the scores: 






Events: 23 45 678 9 10 Shot Total 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke. 
ee tr 8 91010 98 998 100 90 
A Graves — 2 2 ee ee ee 60 44 
DED cacusscasevssossous BTev7Is 477 100 64 
PL -Cnwehbassounnceess 910 9 8 610 6 5 7 100 7 
B Stebbens ae 2 2 eae 100 67 
SEL cagkbanshed 7S 2 8 2S 6's 90 50 
SEE « sbsnccdon oo) Pad) OF WE ae ue se 40 29 
McCleghorn err a os 20 7 
DE .dcenctoosentienres a Ries 70 38 
io oe Be Rae 6 70 40 
Suess 2 TS E'S 80 61 
Z Bus OS FT 60 45 
S. a ee. be 60 37 
SRRGNE  sovccnsccscocess os Des « concn & 20 9 
Merrett « ve 30 19 
Kellogg vee FT 30 22 
Graves . ee 20 il 





Portage County Gun Club, 


Kent Team—Mingo 45, Yarhling 46, Smith 40, Parks 39, Ly- 
man 31; total 201. 

Columbia Team—Galt 39, Pullman 41, Taylor 39, Krider 41, 
Smith 38; total 198. 

Akron Team No. 1—Roots 22, 
Hull 43; total 196. 

Canton Team—Young 46, Becker 30, Hawk 43, 
Egley 34; total 191. 

Akron Team No. 2—W. W. W. 45, Joy 38, J. R. K. 37, Russel 
41, Dobson 29; total 190. 

Ravenna Team—Davies 36, Becker 32, Jerry 41, Fairchild 34, 
Raven 45; total 188. 

Sparta Team—Galt 35, Brown 23, L. Becker 29, Wilson 42, Dr. 
Becker 39; total 168. 


Wagoner 43, Beck 41, Jerry 37, 


Wilson 38, 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot, April 
affair, although the day was a delightful one. Following are the 
scores. The handicaps were for the trophy event, No. 6, the 
seventh being the club event: 

Events: 
Targets: 
Brodie, 16 
Reid, 16 ... 
Guthard, 16 
Hitchcock, 
Leggett, 16 


18, was a small 


- 2 ££. 36. 9 
15 10 10 15 2 2% 
li 9 10 12 18 15 

»« 712 D0 8 
Sx |S oe oe 
8 6 7k 


ty 
tS 
_ 
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Dover Sportsmen’s Association. 


Dover, N. H., April 11. The light was good, but there was 
a deal of wind, The targets were thrown fast and low. All the 
events were at 10 targets. Secretary Hallam is hustling for a 
large attendance on Fast Day, the 23d inst. The scores were as 
ollows: 

Out of 60 shot at, Beard broke 45, Fisher 36, St. Evens 30, 
Hallam 27, Durgin 20; Carson broke 76 out 110; Goodwin 10 out 
of 20; White 19 out of 40. 





A team of the University of Pennsylvania will shoot a match 
= a team of a College on May 1. On May 2 the inter- 
collegiate contest at the traps will be held on the grounds o! 
the Clearview, Pa., Gun Club. A ‘ 


‘PORKST AND. STREAM, 









Grand American Handicap. 


Tue fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, with its as- 
sociated events, all given by the Interstate Association; was held 
in Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo., on April 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

On the same grounds last year the Grand American Handicap 
at live birds was held. It was a record-breaker in point of num- 
bers, and it is probably the last one at live birds which will ever 
be given by the Interstate Association, on account of the un- 
friendly public agitation which live-bird shooting, at great tourna- 
ments, evokes. 

The four sets of traps, installed Sergeant system, were in nearly 
a straight line east and west on the north side of the house. High 
board fences between the firing points guarded the contestants, 
one from another, against any possible accidents from wild pellets 
of shot or wild shooting. They- were not needed in fact, but were 
a precautionary measure on the safe side. There was an extra set 
of traps on the south side of the grounds, which was used for 
practice events. That there was an enormous aggregate of shoot- 
ing is evident when it is mentioned that 101,930 targets were 
trapped at this tournament. 

President Irby Bennett, alert, debonair and dignified, as be- 
came the president of an association and also an officer high in 
power in a great ammunition company, was ever doing his utmost 
to promote the interest and comfort of all the shooters, and he 
won many words of deserved praise for his successful efforts. He 
filled all the duties of his office with the utmost ease and 
efficiency. 

The management was perfect. The staff was so well selected 
and organized that every detail was skillfully managed. Indeed, 
every detail had been anticipated, and carefully provided for by 
the secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, many weeks before 
the tournament began. The ordinary manner of managing an 
ordinary target tournament would not do at all as a manner of 
managing the Grand American Handicap with its large number 
of entries and limited time. The taking in of moneys and paying 
out of moneys for each event, the entries, the withdrawals, etc., 
were not possible in the scheme of the Grand American Handi- 
cap. This Mr. Shaner recognized, and as.a result the following 
condition was imposed: “A contestant who takes part in the reg- 
ular events any day (events other than the three handicaps) must 
make entrance for all events called for by the programme of that 
day. Entries will not be taken for less than the total number of 
regular events scheduled for the day. In case a contestant, after 
making entry, fails to také part in any event or events, his 
entrance will be forfeited for that particular event or events, and 
the amount so forfeited will be added to the purse the same as if 
he had contested.” This provision kept the different squads per- 
manent throughout the day. The squads were treated as units 
in so far as managing the competition is concerned. There was 
no patching up or changing of them. If a man or more dropped 
out, the squad went on in the competition with what men were 
left, thus preserving its unity from start to finish, Thus No. 1 
squad shot at No. 1 set of traps, after which it went directly to 
No. 2 set, thence to No. 3, thence to No. 4. When No. 1 squad 
left No. 1 set of traps, No. 2 squad immediately began at No. 1 
set of traps, and followed No. 1 squad down the line. Thus one 
squad followed another as units of the competition, and the 
shooting continued without a break till the programme of the 
day was finished. Organized in this manner, the matter of man- 
aging a big tournament was reduced to the simplest ease. Nev- 
ertheless, the manager was ever active, and was continually pass- 
ing on questions submitted, most of which were fully treated in 
the programme. There was one dominant feature in the policy of 
the management, namely, to conduct the shoot up to the very 
letter of the governing rules. If a man neglected or forgot tu 
enter in time, he was out for good. If he was not on deck when 
it was his turn to shoot, and a reasonable wait or effort failed to 
produce him, the competition went on just the same. All were 
treated fairly and alike, but the tournament was not changed in 
its particulars for the accommodation of the individual. As an 
assistant manager, Mr. Ed A. Hickman, of Kansas City, was 
energetic, attentive and efficient. He has had great experience 
in managing men, and sways them with an ease and grace beyond 
the compass of most men. 

Mr. Fred C. Whitney, of Des Moines, Ia., acted as cashier, 
which is an assurance that the cash was handled expertly and 
efficiently. In such matters, Mr. Whitney’s fame is second to 
none, 

The compiler of scores was Mr. J. K. Starr, of Philadelphia, who 
has had great experience in that relation for several years past, 
and is esteemed for his ability in keeping the scores in a perfect 
manner, while maintaining the utmost urbanity when catering to 
the reporters and shooters who are ever applying for information 
or extra copies of scores. He was ably assisted by Mr. John B. 
Hayes, Jr., of Kansas City. Mr. J. H. Monahan was clerk to the 
compiler of scores. 

The different crews at the traps were as follows: 

No. 1 set of traps: W. V. Rieger, referee; Ed Casey, scorer; 
Lee Hickman, messenger; F. M. Denslow, squad rustler, all of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 2 set of traps: E. P. Frisbee, Des Moines, referee; Hugh 
S. Carnahan, Kansas City, scorer; John Graham, messenger; Lee 
George, squad rustler; Graham and George, both of Kansas City. 

No. 3 set of traps: J. H. Quistgaard, referee; E. H. Glenn, 
scorer; Lee Hayden, messenger; W. B. Wolbren, squad rustler; 
all of Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 4 set of traps: Ted Turner, referee; H. J. Dooley, scorer; 
Geo. Hammill, messenger; Frank Workman, squad rustler; all 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 5 set of traps, for practice events: Leonard Shepherd, Os- 
borne, Mo., referee; C. J. McGee, scorer; Harry Lord, messenger; 
John Lantlin, squad rustler; all of Kansas City, except Shepherd. 
Cashier at No. 3 set of traps: J. D. Sweet, of Kansas City, Mo. 

The background was a particularly unfavorable one for a 
continuous view of the targets. There were buildings and trees 
along the river to the left, the railroad embankment straight 
ahead and to the right, making patches dark and light. The tar- 
gets flew at hard angles, some very high, at times almost straight 
up, and some flew very low. These flights were much aggra- 
vated by the wind, which blew from the north on the first three 
days of the tournament, a direction facing the contestants when 
at the traps. 

In reference to the targets, a rather ludicrous episode occurred 
on the third day, though it was regrettable, too, as showing how 
misinformed the Humane Society officers may be in matters of 
which they are presumed to have an interest and accurate 
knowledge. This was in the form of a communication, received 
by the president, Mr. Irby Bennett, a copy of which is herewith 
presented, as follows: 

“HUMANE SOCIETY. 
‘ “Kansas City, Mo., April 16, 1903. 
“To Management 
“Blue River, 
“Shooting Tournament. 

“Gentlemen: You are kindly requested on behalf of the Humane 
Society to have all crippled or maimed birds immediately de- 
stroyed, and oblige, 

(Signed) “W. H. Gibbins, Field Officer.” 

When an officer, who professionally made it his affair as above 
set forth, had such an utter misunderstanding of the situation, how 
much more is the people at large to be excused for their in- 
dignation and misunderstanding when taught and incited by such 

. leaders? 

The spectators, as compared with the numbers which visited 
the park at the live-bird handicap last year, were not numerous. 
On the third, the G. A. H. day, they were present in fairly good 
force, but still the grounds were not at all crowded when com- 
pared with their crowded state of last year. 

As a matter of course, the Grand American Handicap event 
was the one of greatest interest. All the programme events before 
it were stages of advance to it. The first day was devoted to 
sweepstake shooting, and a part of the forenoon on each of the 
following days was also devoted to that kind of shooting. All 
those events were at unknown angles, no handicaps, and in their 
competition in the sweepstakes, manufacturers’ agents, paid rep- 
resentatives, etc., shot for targets only. 

The 100-target events were a succession of surprises as to win- 
ners. The Preliminary Handicap was won by a young man, 
Mr. M. E. Hensler, of Battle Creek, Mich. He is said to be only 
nineteen years old. He tied with Mr. Timberlake, of 
Seneca, s., for first, and won out in the shoot-off on the fol- 
lowing day, Thursday. Mr. Hensler displayed admirable nerve, 
being as cool and collected externally as any one could desire. 
It is not to be assumed, however, that because a shooter in a 
crisis is steady and methodical externally, he is the same in his 
nervous interior. There is much more creditable and credible 
that, having nerves, the shooters have such masterly control 
over them. . 

The Grand American Handicap at nae seemed for a time to 
be also an annex to Mr. Hensler’s belongings. He scored 93, 
which was a high performance, and as contestant after contestant 


finished his score without tieing it or beating it, there was a 


general conviction that Mr. Hensler had 
the Preliminary and the G. A. H. There was a keen revival of 
imterest toward the last of the race, when Mr. E. Brady wert to 
No. 4 set with a score of 70 out of 75,-and Mr, M. Diefenderfet 
in the same squad with a score of 69. Brady could lose two out 
of his last 25 and still tie, while Diefenderfer could lose only one 
and tie. Brady was shooting in fine form, but was unfortunate 
toward the latter part and lost 5, finishing with 90, a good per- 
formance at that. Diefenderfer shot with perfect steadiness, 
seemingly without a flutter externally, and broke his last 25 
straight, really a marvelous performance under pressure. Mr. 
Diefenderfer is a hardware merchant of Wood River, Neb. He 
had but little experience in tournament competition. When he 
broke his last 25 straight, and was therefore almost the winner 
to a certainty, there was a friendly rush for him to congratulate 
him, to praise him, and to*do him honor. After a while, in the 
resence of the assembled shooters and visitors, President Irby 

ennett, in a dignified and impressive short speech, presented 
him with a -valuable gold watch, properly inscribed to com- 
memorate the event. r. Diefenderfet made a modest resporisé, 
and hearty cheers were given for the amateur, Mr. Diefenderfer, 
who had won such a long and difficult contest. His portrait, 
published with this report, shows him-in his winning garb and 
as he competed. It is but fair to. mention that the shooting, 
owing to the absence of wind, was much easier in the afternoon 
than in the forenoon, and therefore the later scores improved, 
but such is the fate of war. 

Dr. A. Quick, of El Dorado Springs, Mo., in the Consolation 
Handicap made an excellent score, and is entitled to much praise 
for that performance. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the East sent no shooters in any 
important numbers, so that it is a logical inference that the 


won two great everits, 


= 





M. DIEFENDERFER, 
Winner of G. A. H., Kansas City, 1903. 


G. A. H. at targets East or West will have respectively an 
Eastern or Western support almost exclusively. Mr. Alex D. 
Mermod, of St. Louis, Mo., presented strong inducements in 
behalf of his city to secure the next G. A. H., but no definite 
action can be cane till the Association meets in due time, as in 
the past. 

Blue River Park is hardly adapted to the requirements of a 
great tournament, it being too limited in area, and too modestly 
equipped. It is particularly open to objections in case of rainy 
weather, on account of the mud. 

The tournament was run smoothly from start to finish, and was 
a success, a much greater success with its numbers of entries 
than it would have been had there been 500 entries, or 1,000 

The winners of first in the different events used guns and am- 
munition as follows: 
a Hensler used a Smith gun, mixed powders, and U. M. C. 
shells. 
. Diefenderfer used a Lefever gun, Dupont powder and U. 
M. C, shells. 

Mr. Quick used a Smith gun, Dupont powder and Winchester 


shell. 
First Day, Tuesday, April 14, 


There were eight events at 20 targets on this day. These had $25 
added to each event, and the entrance was $2. There were thirty 
squads, five men to a squad, a total of 150 contestants for the day. 

The weather conditions were all against good scores. A strong 
wind blew from the north, which was in the face of the shooters 
when at the firing points. The targets took erratic flights, many 
times high in air, curving backward instead of going forward. Stiil 
there was some good shooting done. Mr. W. R. Crosby broke 20 
straight four times. Messrs. Fred Gilbert and W. H. Heer each 
made two straights at 20 targets. Messrs. R. Klein, F. Riehl, C. 
R. Wilson, C. M. Powers, H. Watson, E. C. Fort, R. Storm, 
Geo. Roll, A. C. Connor, J. M. Marshall, H. Sconce and C. 
a each made a straight score of 20. Crosby broke 152 out 
of 160. Gilbert and Connor were next with 146. All the eight 
events were at unknown angles, no handicaps. Manufacturers’ 
agents and paid representatives shot for targets only in these 






events. The scores: 

Events: 123 45 67 8 Broke. 
J Head 22. ccseccecccocccccccccccccees 1716181515151415 125 
of NE sda uiiwevescceuedeve 16 17 11 14 17 15 1517 122 
We SE LG ebaba cnt ddbaccccasecdcnosc’s 13 17121213121014 103 
CRIN -62 0 chbendadsccenseccondtics 12 15 121117141312 101 
Be EE pn ebbacesechsctvacetccsvessce 15 16161413171617 124 
GS SN Sinaia cudcccdesuettzebass 18 15141517151414 122 
Be IEE so Hasidosded daveapesecsnaven 1717141314161718 126 
Be SEE FassShvedaveblescesevcsncewats 16 1817 2018181619 133 
OF PE alias das ctaddebeceeas concagvece 2013 151616181614 128 
BP BIE, ob Boc beta Voeccctscusiens 15 15131310181216 112 
De SR Sin Bio dein cdhds peahesdewnes se 18 1416 1616141716 127 
H Bonebrake ........... -» 1916101618151617 127 
D Eiliott<:..3.. -- 171713101913 1117 117 
E H Tripp... -- 1616141418161715 126 
FTEs odivsdccedstsccsss -- 1412141315121717 114 
Be, CR nn bloc dddcssésccese - 1611151213131718 115 
Ce PE oc cksdcdcsvccceces -- 191314 814171312 110 
L BOM ibn cddocbcciovccuss -1717111514171718 19 
L PARIOE. 6 iio cidccccccccess - 1516 171417161512 - 122 

SS ar vc Ads cEecectacecaccivenns 1615141115101716 113 
Oe ay rrr er «eee 141519 1414161919 130 
C O Le Compte.....sseseseeceeeveees) 46 12 161818121717 19 




















12 13 13 10 12 14 93 
71515111217 118 
15 16 17 17 15 13 14 14 121 

151316151614 126 

918 9141411 95 

131415111414 105 

111313141313 101 

101513151215 109 

181517181917 141 

141515161716 130 

142014181719 181 

H Waters ve 1210161617151313 112 
Se Gr NIG cs conccwntquasaccues 19 16 18 12 15 17 18 2 135 
ie = | SA ae --- 1515 201716191620 138 
H W:> Anderson.........0.0<. - 1018 141416181416 120 
Si SOOM sida ceksindescecces 1713 121212161214 108 
Te OIG oii cccccgecies --» 1716 161616161817 132 
Be PEIN 4 css <cosccccuccedacantec 1611171517161817 127 
Pe ae ixicaxevecaedtadesdtn deco 1314151613151617 119 
Te) FO OTs ha cece ccc ccccccacpesavens 1718 171914191513 132 
OE IN 55. beh ineceeuu dsedagutindd 1015 151316131114 107 
py IES 65% Oda ane t Ueveseoesdedeeee 16 17141314111512 111 
A Hensler ... --» 161416171714 1416 124 
E E Logan... .-. 1517131613141613 117 
(ON | a, Spe ie 122 9 8111012411 87 
ee OD, Co wecicveccstovvatssdie 1717121717181619 134 
At PEN ns asthe ne gtccecesstceses 14 13 13 18 14 16 13 14 115 
W_C Williams.. 13 14151218161315 116 
J M Hughes..... 18 17171714151518 131 
J L D Morrison. 18 16 16 18 18 17 15 17 135 
O 'Bottger ....... 1713 161511171619 124 
BE, BP MMR Gs oka cdececctcchedenees 1714161712181616 125 
WE EE EM caver col avesvevccgesatses 16 1416 1415181413 120 
er We GROOM 6. A. savngccewecesodsveds 20 17.18 19 20 20 2018 1652 
DP GHG diéscsccsgeascuse%s 0b --- 201719 2019171717 146 
H C Hirschy . 15 18 16 13 16 18 16 17 129 
Be OP TRCN ge: os kde eas ccneecave 1617111416181515 122 
Die OT Be ae eee 18 16 11 18 18 16 16 14 127 
2 Re a ee ... 18 17 17 18 16 19 15 19 139 
WY Le) WE seas e gp tisetadeccuse ©.» 17161313 14141516 118 
Bi PROG oka Cesccaccccudceuecued . 17 14 14 16 15 15 1417 122 
FR Beis. cciesccaceetckhsces .-. 13 16 15 16 14 16 14 15 119 
be RR ee -- 1613 151012151410 105 
Bp TNs 05 in 55 Macesdcingaae --. 15 912 18 15 12 15 13 109 
W ©, GOSRAMS ceric. cccgcsssesteseee es 15 17 16 14 18 17 18 115 
EB BvGt ys. Secu cicero . 1513 121214161113 107 
0 a ee See er . 17 11 15 18 16.13 14 17 121 
A M Loudenberg...... . 15 14 10 16 14 15 12 19 115 
5 BR. Pitt ccc cass - 1718191618181518 139 
ey SURE Ade rwdadtondas daaccde seem 13 15 17 18 12 16 17 17 125 
BI SME (wo Veta i cURee vane antngtecnyes 12 9121713 81810 99 
is IIE Sura o sinew hGhwo'ndb cup ane dancin 510141514 91619 102 
ee OC ER re ere ree 1413151314111616 112 
Be Ae Ua cdc indelvcclnctacevedss 19 15 17 19 17 18 18 16 139 


De RIMS. io vcavine 


Sapateaves 13 16 415 17 12 16 13 15 117 
Col Anthony 


Shtavaeesaue 14 14 15 18 14 18 11 13 


BP  o6uicadoagiatincanstanendse 10 18 15 14 17 13 16 14 7 
ie WU ad wsé.ciccis citikee oud ncteaneewais 17 16 16 16 14 14 14 16 3 
D C Sanderson...... 513 


M Thompson ..... 


1 

1 

1 
Steseeeeneede 11 16 14 15 15 15 16 13 1 
Mésnhesaidedeou 18 15 16 18 14 19 16 17 1 
} 7 1 

1 






















G W Jenkins..... .. 1617 14 16 18 17 13 16 2 
Miller. c.cccccee - 13 13 13 12 18 10 12 15 06 
Mrs Nettie King.........ccccccccccce 12138 151312 91010 94 
CIE tadhihs teen wtdnndhe cotenctdnees 12 15 15 14 17 14 14 11 112 
Be: ie) SIRI, cicccccceaewecsecsc 18 14 15 14 15 13 15 11 115 
W A tees <xttivacdacweneeteenes 12 15 14 16 17 12 1617 119 
Ps IN SG Niacaseccrssiedanveseceacads 17 17 14 18 15 18 18 18 137 
Pee I vc cesaedsuacsvedecasance’ 10 16 14 14 17 18 16 18 123 
OND cis arncceiieasdcgensscucnts 18 11 15 14 10 13 13 17 111 
Mer  Ruhatedincidtendcvvacewsrsnsdocedon 17 18 17 19 17 16 17 17 138 
fA POE MOD icc cccssascasivecatadedes 3 12 16 13 16 15 17 13 115 
C Smyth «2.200600 3 12 11 14 16 13 13 15 107 
J. McKelvey.. 1413 141512 913 10 100 
H Dixon xe - 17 14 15 17 14 19 16 18 130 
G K Mackie. - 1413 12 15 12 15 15 16 112 
C Dixon ... 18 18 15 18 19 16 18 19 141 
R Holmes . 14 15 16 18 16 14 18 13 124 
H Pearse ‘ 17 17 15 15 17 16 15 14 126 
E L Wetzig 12 11 14 15 13 10 16 15 106 
Le Re ne ee 15 915 14 14 15 16 16 114 
Cc Klemhaus 13121415 81317 15 107 
Grr Oy Van ctcaceascedcnatiascas de 17 14 16 19 15 17 17 17 132 
WE Eel eehee: oc ccccicksccccscccccese 15 13 14 14 16 16 16 15 119 
J H. Caldwell 5 15 18 17 15 16 1417 127 
B Ejiche ...... 8 13 12 17 16 15 18 19 128 
Fe EMUROUO ca riiacscscistccueydeney 8 15 17 19 14 151417 129 
A | 312 9101511 15 19 114 
Tr Bacon ‘i 3 14 13 13 15 12 13 14 107 
Le ae eee 17 18 16 15 17 17 19 18 137 
H Sconce PAeebheonesesapwackidecanes® 18 16 17 18 20 14 16 19 138 
I, E King Ladaa cine tnnsodaidseseraccad 1313 912 18 16 15 15 121 
ee CARIUBOE, 0 cece coccnccudccesca 15 15 12 13 10 10 17 12 104 
H D OD acccicwecanwadssessewes > 13 17 17 14 15 16 18 126 
MELODY Sic neioweadacadanuaeas 915 j 128 
BME he Setctedwccatensasasesisned 217 127 
Pd EGU sasnadetnancadedaseseane 211 108 
IN ei corcanstadenatnduecneus 5 1E 124 
WP COMO onic incconcddesacent ae 8 15 1 § 130 
A! PAD ccccanessccadvate ) d : 95 
Ie EG sate cece 3 16 110 
S A Smith 119 
NE Ka d5 Gonaicsiaraucenctddecdswuse 13 
Wr BONO oc ccccccccedsusccs 114 
H S McDonald 17 ‘ 317 127 
AA Taylor Paha pEnettcndccamecdecieaee 12 12 13 13 10 14 15 14 103 
W D ee ae 16 15 15 15 14 19 19 18 131 
Do pa tovinc daa veevedivecdasaxe at 4 518181515 124 
COE MAMNIM aca ccccetdcsesdieasenst 5131413151313 108 
GPU A hsicceccacscuavtnteaccnde 1 111919 12 
M E Atchinson 1 14 1719 130 
PIE Bawccsvetdcccadederdadeaes 1 16 17 19 134 
H MND Siptkeadsccencceatesicvedacess 1: 17 16 19 129 
ME OOTUNL Sdetasccecauascdciaas 1 21117 20 128 
Cc Spencer “ $17 17 1817 137 
H C Dorton.. > 12 14 1514 118 
Re MOON fo cudncwvwccunedncdedidte tess duue 14 14 18 20 16 16 15 18 133 
TA Marshall Stet ae eee tence waged seika 15 17 15 15 14 18 14 19 127 
F D Ellett MeadatCedeges te sthdscsksdads 13 18 16 17 18 16 16 14 128 
c — Pndediniddeavecveehdette cine de 2 16 17 16 17 19 17 15 136 
MD Si vada casteisosedntececckeses 14 13 18 16 15 2 

Be MB iostennsiccinnse< denuke ase... 
De TEND ccccticcevecisvedvencdsse 141519 2018171615 134 
a eae 1316111411171616 114 
FE OUD fasts dose nyivs MieaVevacssedss Oe ae Oe oe os oes oe 
Fe NE 55 isis Sos side citba sda dea née 18 18 20 19 19 17 19 16 146 
H DMN  adcnacdavinivecsodesanes -- 16 13 18 17 14 14 15 12 119 
Timberlake .. -- 1513161815191619 131 
Pete ED ehdvaaskthacteisedeedvlocthe 1413151716141418 121 


Second Day, Wednesday, April 15, 


The programme provided four events of 20 targets each, $2 
entrance, $25 added. Also the preliminary handicap, open to all 
The wind still blew stiffly from the north, as on the day be- 
fore, though in greatly diminished force. Straight scores were not 
at all numerous, considering the quality and number of the con- 








testants. The following are the scores in the four sweepstak 
events, 20 targets, in which Gilbert did notably well, aie 
77 out of 80. 
Events: ie BO Events: 123 4T1L 
18 17171971 Dr Hardy ....... 18 13 17 16—64 
19 20 19 19—77 G W Jenkins..... 16 16 15 16—63 
--- 1617 161968 F Mifller.......... 13 16 11 16—56 
} M Hughes..... 13 14 19 18-64 L W Cumberland 15 19 18 17—69 
L Trimble..... 15 12 12 11-50 A W = Ryan....... 14 13 16 18—65 
F M Faurote..... 14 18 17 18-67 L Rue ........... 15 18 16 15—64 
J AR Elliott.... 18 16 18 20—72 RC Darr......... 11 19 12 12-54 
R O Heikes...... 19 17 17 20-73 F Kalash......... 15 18 14 18—66 
H_ Seonce........ 16 17 19 16-68 R Storm ........ 15 18 17 18—68 
{ L D Morrison. 18 16 1517-66 H M Davis...... 16 15 11 15-7 
NV H Heer....... 17 17 17 19—70 M Thompson..... 19 18 16 15—68 
C O Le Compte.. 17 16 20 17—70 C Stevens ....... 16 16 17 18-67 
L T Atkinson.... 15 17 16 17-65 H O Baker....... 15 14 15 17—61 
td O’Brien...... 1718 1917—70 H M Hungate... 1313 & 1h—49 
E D Fulford..... 16 1415 8-63 Timberlake ...... 17 17 20 17—71 
Ee Ee OER. dsp ccs 15 14 14 14-57 A Lawrence ..... 19 16 15 17—67 
C W Phellis..... 1114 813-46 JT H Caldwell.... 19 17 15 12~¢3 
C Spencer........ 18 17 17 12-64 J E Avery........ 17 16 18 17—68 
E Rike ........... 2017 16 18—71 Col Anthony..... 14 13 14 14—65 
L Fo aw SO Se SP BOD DF ae on ones cece ca 19 
Cc ‘owers,.... 18 20 18 17—73 M Diefenderfer.. 15 16 16 17—64 
G Roll...........- 16 18 19 20-73 E Brady ..........14 17 16 19-64 


838 - FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Aprtt 25, 1903. 


























' 
j 
4 
THE TROPHY PRESENTATION——G. A. H., 1903. 
H Waters ....... 16 16 17 17— W A Matteson... 13 16 1719-65 W H Heer, 20..........ccccccccces 19 22319 8 a clea dd eicie 21 20 20 21 = 
O Bottger ... 1717 15 18-67 R J Wilson...... 14 17 14 15—60 © @D Be GER, Bei cosssccsveseesabatiGueset 18 24 21 19 82 i, te Ths ceicasepsaneteckhins ee ae 77 
A J Stauber...... 17 18 16 17--G7 Dr Still........... ¢ 14 17—58 SU PR, Bb. ccoccnsceccustosaseutudtacsss 18 20 22 20 80 i. ir i: J. pasdeks ceeeneeasbents oo (a oe 87 
L Willard .. 16 17 15 16-64 W E Vankeuren. 16 14 16 15—61 Se OE ee eee 20 23 21 18 8 E J Chingren, Posovecseanesen sees -- 191417 19 6 
D Linderman 17 17 17 16-467 R L Ambrose.... 16 13 13 12—54 Sy EP ey. I, cocnnsoneeadennnekebdveeseeess 19 19 23 21 82 tT St cnn: sadiddbsatgoiseodeuabehoveses 23 21 21 2 87 
E C Fort .. 17 17 14 19-67 J M Marshall..... 19 15 12 19—65 82 eer ee eee 22 16 11 il 60 a tank cen ee annie baonn'ts 18 16 19 18 71 
A C Conner 15 18 1919-71 W B Wilson.... 18 15 16 15—64 SS WF By OP covecocccoceptinniaiebeaissanees 16 19 19 18 72 i rE: Mts cucciaveneunesedeesnen 21 18 2 22 84 
H C Watson 17 17 19 18—71 F Moseley ...... 14 15 12 18—59 C, BOURNE. Bes ccccoccvcccvssnccnsaseasiusantes 16 18 20 19 73 0 er EL | na coc wiupenentknasenboets 19 20 20 21 80 
C W Budd....... 13 15 15 15—58 F M Bybee...... 17 14 15 14—60 SM a a 21 20 17 24 82 j. EE a dcadtinenoheshsedenevecsbebhsexe 15 15 16 16 62 
L J Wade........ 1717 18 18—70 W T Nash....... 16 13 16 18—63 is 7 ES Ub coeswcepecncobebaimanionsdtyeest 23 20 20 21 84 E Rogers, iswesseues coe SL 2 @ 21 87 
B Eicl 17 17 11 19-64 A Mermod ...... 19 19 15 19—72 >. Me EL, Sh becercescanebedneeswenedepes 24 21 22 23 90 § i ns Mlneceatie« 18 18 20 19 75 
A Frank 14 10 15 17-56 ~R Klein ......... 18 2018 19-75 Geo Roll, 19 .... 23 22 22 18 ~ 8% FR Patch, ERS eS LEELA 17 17 18 18 70 
H Bonebrake ... 17 14 19 16—66 A M Loudenberg 15 17 15 19—66 H Waters, 19 ... —— © © S4 a Tt. on ues e Deen epeunwrebobaebest 20 18 20 20 78 
D Elliott .. 16 15 15 16-62 Mrs Bennett ..... 11 11 13 16—01 DP DE, FD covecsoccccencnseeshsebasoueanse 20 22 19 19 8 nd teen nl nein beak 16 19 14 17 66 
H Trip; 15 13 13 17-58 C Kleinhaus..... 14 13 14 12—53 i 5 ee BP acecceveccesetensiunncetnednds 21 23 19 20 83 es naan ce eeineetanmeeibomene 18 15 18 18 69 
1 T Skelly . 19 16 17 17-69 W J Graber...... SE SPOR URED. Ei WHMNOIEL ii cnasonvcrcccecccckcsuesburtesscess 17 146 11: 16—60 Se CT scetcsasushebersuusdeesevatasnene 15 19 20 22 % 
E T Confar 18 20 16 16—70 G Tucker......... 14 12 16 17—58 D re. ED nesecskersceensesssbebenesdsn 20 19 20 22 81 a oe eee nee 18 18 20 16 72 
H C Dorton 15 16 18 17-66 B W Ejisenhour.. 18 16 14 13—61 E us BD. sccovesccusencosssoasnenppeesenes 20 22 19 21 82 ET coe. nica eeu een ee wsehpasnans 20 21 17 2 78 
A Gilson .. 19 14 16 15—64 H Thiele ........ 18 15 13 13—59 A C DL Il soséuencssesvanteaneeibeutituas 21 22 21 21 85 TS ae ea 16 16 17 21 70 
1 A Jackson 15 19 19 19—72 M Cravette ...... DEE TRS HE 1 Wea, OD wis. cnvntscnccsnsovecescesesess 2222217 $8 a ae lea cbs 14 19 21 21 75 
E D Foust 19 16 16 19—70 C Chingren...... 18 17 16 17—68 cS. SPLITS snovesssecevesesseaieeserewenees 20 22 20 20 82 it |, AER AEP ELS AE 18 15 16 18 67 4 
D S Daudt 13 17 15 14-59 G D Leggett..... errors §«f> Mn Ee ncpvecscevasssckosnassebusenctabed 22 2% 20 20 87 L Moine, 16 .... 23 22 20 21 88 | 
F B Cunningham 14 18 16 16-64 T D Ellett....... 13 15 13 16—57 B Eich, 19 .. 21 20 22 83 DO Quick, Oe 17 21 22 22 &2 
E W Arnold 16 16 19 19-70 C F Reust....... 17 18 19 18-72 ON Ford, 18. 13 19 18 69 E Campbell, 18 19 14 17 68 
E W Patrick . 19 18 17 14-68 J M Rhoades.... 16 16 13 16—60 L Foley, 18 .... 20 22 21 86 > Haughawout, 18 15 12 18 73 
R B Gu . 19 16 19 19—73 W T Irwin....... 15 17 14 14—60 J H Bookman, 1 22 18 21 81 iE IE TE ‘wantdicndiinitieinahaibeiiitnnimentatwed 19 17 14 23 73 
A ¢ 14 18 15 17-64 W B Crowder.... 15 14 16 12 57 os ie GE, Divvanvccosncosecn vdeebbebononpeens 2% 22 = 89 
G . 18 138 12 13-56 W Howe......... 15 16 13 14—58 2 eR RE ee 20 22 18 22 82 Thir 
j 141714 16-61 GH Miller....... i aeURbG eI TL. <oco-asesoneecreentenes : 16 15 15 18 64 d Day, Thursday, April 16, 
F 14 15 18 18-65 M Beach......... 13 14 17 18—62 [i J, Sn caceuekoesesaoesendtn - 2B 21 18 19 83 As on the other days, there were four regular events on the 
I 19 15 1417—65 F E Rogers ... 11 18 17 17—63 i? TS 1 sensenvesnecscsecensosesces - 20 19 18 19 % programme, 20 targets each, $2 entrance, $25 added; but owing to 
I 17 13 15 16—61 F Gibson ........ 15 18 16 17—66 7 J TE acsapessscssassaneessenes - 14 18 19 16 67 the large entry, the possibility of ties, etc., only No. 1 event was 
T 18 16 16 1868 R L Dove........ 14 11 16 14—55 Ty SE Elche coxsnesnesreosasennes - BBs an 84 shot. The wind still blew from the north, though much gentler 
W . 19 18 17 19-73 S A Smith....... 18 17 15 16—66 [Sr Ti edepeesesonsssessnn 22 22 15 21 80 than on the previous days, and died away almost entirely 
A 16 15 1417-62 C R Millbank.... 11 12 12 16—51 H C Dorton, 18.. 19 20 21 2 81 toward midday, so that the afternoon offered much _ better 
J ea . 16 15 19 17—67 D A Quick....... 181716 17—68 A Gilson, 18....... 7 14sw - weather conditions, and the scores improved very much in that 
T A Marshall 18 1719 17-71 K Kennedy | .. 14 12 12 15—53 Fe Rr eee 21 22 21 21 85 time. The scores of No. 1 event follow: W. R. Crosby 19, Gil- 
F Riehl! 15 17 1917-68 A A Taylor...... 14 17 16 16-63 i iP EA, Miizesdcdscnscsesvcbessbebeseowenss 1832023 2 8 bert 19, Garrett 19, Hughes 19, Hirschy 19, Trimble 14, Faurote 17, 
W B Linell 18 1718 17-70 A M McCrea.... 15 16 17 18—66 > 7h Sn  coneunnoneseseéoussavenebessnees 13 16 19 15 63 A. R. Elliott 15, Heikes 16, Atchison 18, Bates 15, Fulford 16, 
W C Gresham 14 18 13 1863 C Smith ......... 17 15 15 17—464 Bk CU eee 19 22 19 22 82 leer 18, Le Compte 15, J. L. Morrison 19, O’Brien 17, Phellis 9, ' 
Norton . 10 14 14 18—56 _F R Patch....... 16 14 13 15—68 dh: ML? Mies veebicovdsonsaveaessbiessenes 22 21 20 18 81 Spencer 13, Sconce 18, Rike 17, Squire 13, Powers 17, Roll 13, 
Kirb 14 18 1418-65 H S McDonald... 17 17 18 16—68 i Ut ST ctniscéeunsthacbooessecbageet> 21 21 22 20 &4 Waters 15, Stauber 17, Willard 18, Linderman 15, Fort 19, Budd 
Money . 13 14 12 17-56 W D Townsend. 17 16 15 17—65 ee SEL co cna cinedpedabeedaeubasbeataal 19 21 19 21 sO 17, Wade 15, Eick 14, Snyder 11, Price 13, Frank 14, Bonebrake 
Gottlieb 13 20 12 18-463 O Guessaz ....... 7 12 10 13—42 i ST ks cateesbaudeossbeneetoenebelse 17 16 17 19 «69 19, D. Elliott 12, Skelley 17, G. Hughes 15, Mermod 19, Klein 17, 
Hensler 10 19 13 18—tv J F Beard ....... 18 16 13 14—61 Se TED “chvtenccteCanntidweeveetsoukesies 20 22 16 23 81 T. A. Marshall 13, Arthur 20, Landerberg 15, Daudt 16, Cunning- 
C R Wilson 14 17 19 1464 H Dixon ........ 16 17 17 17—67 H W Anderson, 18... .- 22 19 19 2 82 ham 17, Arnold 16, Patrick 18, Guy 14, Confarr 17, Dorton 13, 
D H Snyder 16 1412 1961 J W McDonald.. 12 13 12 12—49 F Arnhold, 18 ........ ne -- 2B YD 18 17 74 Gilson 15, Jackson 19, Foust 15, Anderson 16, Arnhold 15, H. t 
C Driehs 12 11 13 17-56 C Dixon.......... 18 19 18 18—73 ptr Til sac ccbcndaceneeedopeuepienines 19 17 18 19 7 Morrison 18, Reust 16, Beveridge 13, Stege 17, Gorman 17, G. re 
A Hill . 16 14 15 19—64 R Holmes........ 13 15 17 15—60 INTE! iin cata déuendsesieadbbeeeeredueeds 23 20 21 21 85 Baker 18, Tolsma 18, Head 16, Riehl 18, Linell 19, Adams 19, : 
P C Ward ... 15 16 18 1867 H Pearse ........ 18 18 17 18—71 i: 2) Ph: 2, oc cntenseencneniesnseerehesweee 22 21 20 18 ~ = 81 Brookman 13, McDonald 12, Chingren 17, Foley 18, McKelvey 18, } 
E L Metzig .. 14 15 15 19-63 O N Ford....... 14 17 14 15—60 We, BE, Dt cowevenccencnscdonscotubenseseee 21 20 18 2 81 Rogers 18, Townsend 17, Norton 9, Kirby 18, Money 12, Gottlieb ' 
W H McGee . 16 17 15 17—65 S Foley .......... 16 18 19 18—71 AS Tolsma, Teibkecvesebeesehsonssiedsbecteel 17 146 18 18~ = 69 17, Driehs 9, Ward 19, Wetzig 12, Hardy 18, Jenkins 14, F. Miller 
C O McBride.... 18 16 14 13—61 Bookman ..... . 16 15 17 19-47 T Be Mes, Mb cncovscsoudédocccbuseusvtabousours 19 24 16 22 81 18, Ryan 15, Rue 18, Darr 15, Taylor 17, Kalash 12, Storm 14, 
Adams 18 18 17 19—72 Atchison ........ 15 17 18 19—69 FECTED snncncaebbediabriocecieks — & Sf 79 Stevens 13, Aver 15, Tucker 15, “Cumberland 9, Gentry 14, B. 
e —~ . opanesutinubpabethinneleeests 7 2018 17 % eee 11, + F. ‘rosby > . Dixon 15, Gibson 13, Guessaz 10, 
. ; LD acta eéocseucneenenesetas's 17 21 20 19 77 3rady 17, iefenderfer 19, atteson 15, Still 11, Ambrose 15, 
The Preliminary Handicap. Cp Uc cotaskghaasbucsnen 16 21 22 2% 88 Tipton 17, Wickey 7, Timberlake 17, Decker 13, Thompson 18, 
. : T F Norton, 17... 17 13 20 19 69 Pearse 17, Holmes 18, McBride 15, Merrill 15, Plank 16, Atchison 
The Preliminary Handicap was started after the foregoing events H N Kirby, 17. 22 18 22 18 80 17, Rohrer 16, Watson 15, C. Dixon 10, Peak 17, Brown 12, 
were finished. The conditions were as follows: Open to all, 100 Cnt, TE, Eb oncsveccsecsdebeaseve 21 19 17 19 7 Anthony 13, Cravett 10, Connor 15, Cook 15, S. A. Smith 13, 
targets, $7 entrance, targets included; high guns; $100 added to CC Gottlieb, 17...........cccccecccccccccccccece 17 1419 19 «69 Gresham 15, McCrea 15, Smith 13, Millbank 11, Nash 12. 
the purse G. A. H. handicaps, 14 to 2Z5yds., governed in this ae 2b SEE EE, nab swcnncdesshncinanatilessaall 21 23 24 23 91 
mtest. The number of moneys into which the purse was divided i> Ee WE Uisubpcncecomsesasvouesseasesehed 21 22 22 19 & 
was the same as in the G. A. H. at targets. In addition to first oP we EO. (DU 65s ve teenik eubnvachanneebink 20 19 21 15 1 G. A. H, at Targets. 
money, the winner received a trophy, $50 of the net purse being [E,W cs click caatutheetatbenateceoaee 19 19 16 13 67 The interest in the competition was much greater on this day, 
reserved to purchase it. Entries had to be made at the cashier’s it CEL OT Scudnuk couples einssdumenuiebnnbakadione 20 24 20 17 87 as shown by a much larger attendance of visitors than there had 
office on the shooting grounds before 5 o’clock P. M. April 14. i ee eee 21 20 19 24 &4 been on any preceding day, and of these a goodly part were 
Penalty entries were not taken in this event. Entries were not i a END, Tis ccc cccudeeboobseusbankenbaset 22 16 22 2 80 ladies. After the unfinished competition of the Preliminary 
transferable. Money cuuld not be withdrawn after the entry was W H McGee, 17.. - 0 Bw 2 85 Handicap and event 1 of the regular day’s programme were 
made C O McBride, 17. 22 18 142 7 finished, the fourth Grand American H.«ndicap at targets was 
The purse was $800. Deducting $50 from it for the cup, left $750 i Sr ar sun kecepoettaboeonestecssanae 2 19 222 $8 begun. There were 179 entries. Of these 28 were post entries, 
net. This was divided between those who made from 84 to 91 G W Jenkins, 17 ........cseceseccecsecceseeee 18 20 19 2 77 made by contestants as follows: Alf. Hill, R. Wilson, C. R. Wil- 
inclusive, as follows: M. E. Hensler and D. T. Timberlake, 2 | SERIES TR ee aE © 16 21 18 15 = 70 son, J. T. Anthony, H. Pearse, H. Sconce, E. Brady, H. C. 
$71.% each; C. M. Powers, W. H. Matteson and H. W. Davis a, ay ae. TT ok. cccecoksendebese sane 17 19 2 5 8 Dorton, E. F. Confarr, H. McMurchy, M. E. Atchison, R. Klein, 
broke 90 each and received $52.50 each; C. B. Adams broke 89 A W > RE ee a 15 2 22 21 «#8 H. O. Baker, D. T. Timberlake, J. J. Gorman, M. Thompson, A. 
and received $37.50; L. Moine broke 88 and received $30; W. R. i aC sete ee i kt ie ek oS 23 18 21 22 84 W. Ryan, Geo. Tucker, L. E. King, C. Dixon, W. J. Graber, B. 
Crosby, J. L. D. Morrison, L. I. Wade, C. F. Reust, C. Dixon i Mo AEE pcnudh buconcessen pevewsess 16 18 15 19 68 W. Ejisenhour, C. R. Millbank, F. D. Ellett, R. Storms, Dr. 
broke 87 each and received $22.50; R. O. Heikes, E. Brady and i, TEE cncinsbupibehbenhtus opines 18 21 21 21 = 8&1 W. H. Gentry, E. E. Logan, H. Stege. 
L. Foley broke 86 each and received $22.50; G. Roll, A. C. Con- Dp OL RRS See eee 20 20 18 21 79 The purse amounted to $1,837.20, and was divided as follows: 
nor, J. A. Jackson, H. Stege, McGee and Stevens broke 8 and H M Davis, 17 .... 2224 21 23 890 M. Diefenderfer broke 94, won $184 and trophy; M. E. Hensler, 
ceived $15. Twelve broke 84—Gilbert, Stevens, H. Waters, Thomp- Se. BEE, Hoe ancuscpetuvecccsesasestectns 18 23 21 22 84 98, won $165; L. Squier and C. B. Adams, $2, won $137.50 each; 
son, Skelly, Patrick, C. R. Wilson, Ward, Rue, Avery, Bybee and  C Stevems, 17 ..0.......ccescccccccccceccecees 21 19 23 22 &% . M. Hu hes, H. Sconce, C. M. Powers, A. J. Stauber, E. C. 
McDonald—and received $7.50 each. it SPT lnnickas icadinghcabdoesnusbenevewee 21722 2 8s Tort, D. Enliott, S. Foley and M. Thompson broke 91 each and 
M. E. Hensler, of Battle Creek, Mich., and D. T. Timberlake, H M Hungate, 17 ..........ccoccsccsceccccees 16 21 14 2 7 won $59.60 each; C. W. Budd, E. Brady and T. Irwin broke 9u 
of Seneca, Kas., tied on 91. They shot off the tie on the follow- D T Timberlake, 17...........c0..ccececeecees 23 23 23 22 «(8 each and R. O. Heikes, C. O. Le Compte, E. J. Chingren broke 
ing day at 25 targets, Hensler winning by a score of 23 to 21. D BER, Bisncdesvsesesccnsecvccsecetsctes 19 18 21 20 7 89 each, and F, Gilbert, F. C. Riehl, P. C. Ward and E. Rike 
There were 140 entries, under ~— circumstance there were Ee SUES BBs cdccsocceseveccesescccenseces 4132119 7% broke 88 each; the 90s, 89s and 88s won $36.80 each; W. H. Hees, 
28 moneys, divided as follows, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, } BS APOE Bh. csncdnecasisténssce Aéepiwsesnse 20 21 20 23 = 84 G. Roll, H. C. Watson, I. L. Wade, H. Stege, W. D. Townsend, 
3,2,2,2,2 2 2, 2, 2, 2, 2 and 2 per on. Col i, sédnninels dip ebecavtshonpesnes 19 S21 2% 8s L. Rue and S. A. Smith broke 87 each and won $23 each; H. C. 
Owing to cloudy weather and bad light, four or five squads were T PY, Giciintiin cs neidndsosebkcetbareicsucens Siw ew Ae Hirschy, J. A. R. Elliott, A. S. Tolsma, H. N. Kirby, D. T. 
left over to compete on the following morning. The names, handi- M Diefenderfer, Bid vidednadcnbescocusoavcccace 22 19 18 2 79 Timberlake and G. K. Mackie broke 86 and won $18.40 each; J. 
caps, scores and totals follow: E Brady, 16....... ‘a 19 21 2323 8 T. Atkinson, D. Linderman, A. Mermod, A. Frank, H. Sander. 
Total. W A Matteson, bas —nBnanm = son, W. Clayton, J. P. Leggitt, S. A. Sherman and E. W. Patrick 
W R Crosby, 23 19 22 22 24 87 i. 5) SA ENS, Rinvileschesbeibeaocees nena ae broke 8, and won $8.15 each. 
F Gilbert, 23 22 18 20 24 «84 it SL GB? Wasinedielveedsinesdyecce ove. ae Cn ee The conditions were: Open to all, 100 blackbirds, unknown 
H C Hirschy, 2: 211292 1 & W E Vankeuren, 16............0+- ~~ VABsD D angles, $10 entrance, targets included, handicaps, 14 to 25yds., 
1 M Hughes, : 20 20 19 2 79 EAN | DB. on ide dcccsence - BEBEDD @ high guns, $200 added to the purse. The number of moneys into 
L Trimble, : 20 14 16 «17—~— 67 eS SS Sk” Sees oe Be ae ee which the purse was divided was determined by the number of 
F M Faurote, 9 219 6 SD” Uh OA MCh ds vdendunteppiapmeneceeies 21 19 2019 79 entries received. In addition to first money, the winner re- 
A R Elliott, 2 20 22 17 21 80 a. 19 2 2 19~ = (8i ceived a trophy presented by the Interstate Association. Regular 
O Heikes, 2 20 22 2 86 F M Bybee, 16.......... 18 232419 & entries were l¢ on or before April 1, and were accompanied 
H Sconce, 20 2121 18 2 88 W T Nash, 16.. b6Ww*8s 8 7 y $5 forfeit; penalty entries were made after April 1, up to 5 
J L D Morrison, 20 asea @ A Mermod, 19 . %62os &8 Y M. Wednesday, April by paying $15 entrance, targets in- 
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Chris. — : — Bennett. M. E. Hensler. D. T. Timberlake. M. Diefenderfer. 
a. > mer E. Shaner. - 
“ THE WINNERS AT KANSAS CITY G. A. H., 1903. Nitta 
cluded, an entry was not transferable, and entrance money could W J Grahr ............:ceeeeeeee ceeeeees 17 161517 15 6 C W Phellis...... 1713171461 R 16 14 15 17-44 
not be withdrawn after entry had been made.. L W Cumberland, St. Louis, Mo......... 17°°22 20 1418 7 C G Spencer..... 2018 19 20—77 _F ..14 10 11 17—62 
The names of the contestants, handicaps, scores made at 26 tar- C R Millbank, Kirksville, Mo....... wwrARese Kh eM A Prank ........- 15 17 15 18-65 S A Smi 19 18 17 15—69 
gets at each of the four sets of traps and totals are as follows: 7 enone Dre ta censketadthsadagtonccies 17 172 219 4 2 Ee + eosees a a = . s a J ee a a a 
} V H Gentry, Galesburg, Mo...... «ake zl ay w 41s 3 DP M, eevicccees d 2 12—56 C Sanderson...16 3 19—65 
W R Crosby, O'Fallon, Ill............. _ 21 21 19 20 — E E Logan, Larned, Kas........ aan 18 21 19 17 vis) C B Adams 2 s—73 Dr Cook.......... 15 17 17 17-66 
F Gilbert, Spirit Lake, li ee 23 2 22 22 23 88 B Allen, Hutchinson, Kas....... --17 17 18 19 19 73 L Foley.......000. 7 72 Me, Pee vecdscccces 17 18 19 16—-70 
Jw Garrett, Colorado Springs, Colo....22 22 23 16 21 2 i y Bi ag Kansas Gy. coool 19 2 19 = . = 2 Townsend. = = = a - or — seees = - z a 
M Hughes, Palmyra, Wis.............-- 22 23 92 23 2 * Cook, New London, Ia.............. 7 22 19 22 if 82 COs ccccccs 7 6 } WOR. . 22000 4 
we A. Hughes, eg eeasereey 29 . 1 21 = = G E Crosby, O’Fallon, Ill. 217-18 «19 23 22) O Bottger......... 16 16 16 19-67 H C Watson.....19 16 17 17-69 
occ ee ......... 21 ik 16 16 19 69 _H Dixon, Gronogo, Mo... dT 1:19 BB 8 = Willard ....... 18 19 19 18-75 FB Cunningham.18 19 19 18-74 
7 : 9 9, 29, UMN ov ccinacedescutiscovens cownseseue 7 2iwgeDd > Conner...... $ 8 18-7 , Arthur...... 6 6 
| AR Eltott J ome Oe. nie a a OD 2D Se AG Fisher, Colorado Springs, Colo.....17 16 19 20 20% F Arhold -13 20 16 19-68 C W P atrick.....17 18 16 16-67 
7 A ’ ee ere 9 4 9 1 2 * Gibson, Kirkwood, IIl..........+..0++. 7 20 21 2 2 » eust......- 9—7 3 Guy...... 17 5 17—66 
MF Manion, Giddings, Tex.) 19 2k 2 0 CE M Gravett, Gravett, Ark .00000000000 17 20 19 18 17 74 H N Kirby....... 19 12 1717-65 E A Hickman....14 15 15 16—60 
H D Bates Detroit ich ere Lia a 17 19 22 19 17 O C Guessaz, San Antonio, Tex.......... 17 20 14 w PW © WetGiccccsccs 18 18 19 16—71 H S McDonald...17 14 13 17—61 
E D Fulford. Utica’ N. Y.. 0 16 2 23 22 82 W M Howe, Kansas City, Mo............ 17 18 16 17 18 69 D T Timberlake..18 17 17 18-70 G Tucker ........ 18 15 14 15—62 
W H Heer "Concordia, Kas >») 22 93 18 24 87 o H ‘ee La ee gt PAIS 7 20 20 22 19 87 = aan lohinact = = i - 16 7 : Seg + a0 _ a = -67 
* eee ee * 0 23 23 2% | G Lytle, Atchison, Kas............000- 17 21:15 13 16 ~=—65 errill ........ 6 768 F Dvorak......... 5 14 17 19-65 
© O Le Comets, Btgenet, BY.+++-+-+-- n> 22 SS SB AM McCrea, Lamar, Mo............::.. 17 19 219 2 &  #$=M E Hensler.....1715 1617-65 J F Beard........17 18 17 17—69 
J L_D Morrison, St. Paul, Minn.........2 0 18 21 17 23 76 F R Patch, Hartley, Ta 17 17 18 2 23 80 H Bonebrake 1618 1417-68 W T Irwin 412 12 17-55 
: Ss on ” § € 6 y a ° a ls Becsccsccsccccsesess ‘ ‘ Q a -. VN FF Hhoneovrakc..... D —do j o 1a lie 
Sf Seeete, Wiee. Sec isnesse-nss- te RES. SS H Rohrer, El Reno, Okla............-- 17 23 219 2 8 #$H Pearse ......... 15 18 18 20-71 W J Graber....... 13 17 14 18-62 
CW Phellis, Mechanicsburg, O.........20 16 15 17 20 68 ¥ C Sanderson, Colorado Springs, Colo.17 22 21 21 21 85 J . Skelly... 19 16 18 18—71 C Dixon eevccoees 17 18 16 16—67 
C G Spencer, St. Louis, Mo........... 2 SERS 6 Came Sere. Ramee, Me......+---+0000-: 7 B19 Be trees ee SEE conse. oo 
. a ie ee 9 3 1 2 2 * Al Scott, Kansas City, Mo..............- 7 6 19 15 16 66 f OO 8 16 20—7 P WR Pretec ccccce- 7 17 12 16—682 
© Y dome Wihartnavon  eaatapecarath 5S 2aae ae @ © A Salt, Horley, ‘e.............-.--. 17 2 22 2 2 $7 J-A Jackson...... 18 15 16 19-68 W Howe ......... 13 13 19 14-59 
C M Powers, Decatur, Ill..........+2+++ 19 24 2 24 2 91 H Thiele, Junction City, Kans........... a 2s = 
Geo Roll, Blue Island, Ill.........-.. 19-23 19 22 23 «687 ~— EE. Brady, Memphis, Tenn................ 16 24 24 30 The Consolation Hacdicap. 
H Waters, Baltimore, Md.. ‘19 2118 219 79 M Diefenderfer, Wood River, Neb....... 146 2% 2 94 
oO Bottger, on /........ 19 2% 20 19 18 80 W A Matteson, Abilene, aw Wesodeveneses 16 21 21 2 84 There were 103 entries in this event. It was open to all, 100 
a pe lg Grease wh "19-20 28 24 24 R S Wilson, Springfield, O.............-. 14 12 16 21 63 targets, unknown angles, $7 entrance, targets included, handicaps 
L Willard, South Chicago, Ili... "19 15 17 20 18 70 C E Still, Kirksville, wo. So Pe 20 17 18 15 70 14 to 25yds., high guns; $100 added to the purse. Winners of 
i Tiakaseen fake saab "19 23 20 2 21 85 W E Vankeuren, Hutchinson, Kas... 20 17 17 16 70 meney in the Grand American Handicap at targets had one yard 
E C Fort, cee "19 32 5 sé R L Ambrose, Pine Bluff, Ark..... 20 22 22 17 81 added to their handicaps, and non-winners of money in the Grand 
A C Connor, Pekin, Ill ea 19 20 20 18 23 81 J M Marshall, Richmond, Mo.. 23 18 19 20 80 American Handicap at targets went back one yard. The number 
H C Watson Sewickley, Pa... "49 3 1 2 22 87 NI / 14 21 19 21 15 of moneys into which the purse was divided was determined by 
C W Budd, Des Moines, eee es 19 3 8 21 B 90 ‘ ee es dames 5 18 21 20 19 78 the number of entries recei ived. In addition to first money the 
I. I Wade, Nacogdoches, Tex...........- 9 2 23.23 21 - 87 } a Bybee, idaho Pelle, ide Saadada y 2 82 pees eee a trophy, $50 of the net purse being reserved to 
3 : 99 9 atcheller, Kansas City, Mo.... 81 ’ se sam 
xD eer ee kak is 33 ot 1 2 : = : Crowder, Ref, a Tee ans 74 a & ee of Bi Dorado Springs, Mo., was first with a score 
a a a 9 9 9 ’ T Nash, Indianapolis, Ind.... 83 of 9%. e won 45. onnor and Pearse broke 93 and won 
p Rice Sete Pake ta N. = > = 20 os W Clayton, Kansas City, Mo..... 85 $56.50. Arnold broke 92 and won $45.20. Gottlieb broke 91 and 
T A Marshall, Keithsburg, | 22 19 21 18 «80 + & Combe Rene City, sehen 77 on Oe Spencer. ee ne _— a “ won 
lars : ’ a =a a ambpbe <ansas City, Mo as 80 30.10. Fulford an onfarr broke 89, and won $24.40. Heikes, 
7 = Semekeke,"Wealbortend: Okla 18 a 1 2 = x pa perce | re 16 78 wae 7 ; “apoue — ~ mg won ae al Chingren, 
. a owed oo 2 oA ff . Dore, Centerville, Ta............e.00- *16 % illard anc « ae aker broke 87 and won $10.80. Garrett, 
: ee oe = eee ag = 4 = = = = W Grueninger, Kansas City, Mo... cael 81 Townsend, R. Merrill, Gilson, Jackson and Avery broke 8% and 
| T Skelly, Wilmington, Dei............18 20 20 20 22 2 A Hickman, Kansas City, Mo.........16 6 US teel ; 
E F Con arr Livingstone Mont 99 9) 22 19 83 . * — naan, a ae oe | “ 71 rhe conclusion of this event concluded the tournament. The 
. + ey mM mM nN 2 “9 olmes, Scammon, Kas............. 6 80 scores: 
Al Gilvon Fonda Tans BO WT Trwin, "St. Louis, ’Mo. 000000000 16 OS ae oa Total 
| A Jackson, Austin, Tex... dS 2 2 19 9 «GL Jenkins, Osage City, Kas........... 16 59 F Gilbert, 24......0000.e00e. . 3 20 8 
E D ‘Foust, Warren, Ind..........- 1 2117 2 7 C H Kleinhaus, Grantville, Kas......... 16 73 J M Hughes, 23....... 85 
D S Daudt, South Bethichem, Pa 15 15 17 20 67 JP Leggett, Carthage, Mo...........+40. 16 85 Hi C Hirschy, 23............00ee 79 
F B Cunningham, St. Joseph ‘< 0 19 2 23 @ G H Miller, Chanute, Kas..............-. 16 1% W R Crosby, 22........0.000 84 
EW aoe Larned, Sas ’ 18 on 4 2% 2 84 aS ee Se Sane 16 72 J A _R Elliott, 85 
E W Patch, Mechanicsburg, O........... 18 21 2 20 3 «84 GK Mackie, Scammon, Kas............. 16 o: 2 88 
R B Guy, Mechanicsbur, a 20 18 2 24 2 Ww K Park, Philadelphia............+++.. 16 74 1 Gorvett, Teese toes Tene te 86 
A Gamble, Cincinnati, O..........00002: 18 14 19 18-19 70 a ae wg ke Sa seccecsersccccece Ss 2 Sd gig trtenssnesees % 
0 BE cetetrsitkehewiereasniocnns 18 19 2 18 19 7 r A Quick, El Dorado Springs, Mo....16 19 22 ee er teerenes $i 
F Arnhold, St. Joseph, Mo 18 2 19 21 19 79 A F Rickmers, Kansas City, Mo......... 16 19 13 71 C O Le am R4 
Hi Morrison, Lakefield, Minn............ 18 22 19 2 20 81 H Sherman, Kansas City, Mo.........-.-. 16 16 15 63 He Sconce, 2h...-..eseeeeeeeeeenee 82 
Cv tee. ee ee 17 22 2 23 84 H Tipton, Kansas City, Mo.............. 146 17 21 73 R L Trimble, 20. sae 73 
Rn oye CES LO a ae 1 20 24 2 OST A Wilson, Kansas City, Mo.............05 16 2 17 1 69 F M Faurote, 20. 3 
J J Gorman, Topeka, Kas........0....+.- 4 ot 2 ig 83.~SCt«#(W CC Williams, Wichita, Kas...0000000..: 16 19 19 19 20 «7 ©«©A J Stauber, 20.. 7 
W A Baker Goilfin’ Gan : 18 % 2 8 E W Eisenhour, Hale, Mo.........+++00++ 16 21 18 15 22 1% E D Rike, 20.. 81 
A S Tolsma. Detroit Mich.. ‘ A 2 23 224 86 CS PN, ios oc dtcscccccccuas 15 21 20 18 21 80 I, J Squier, 20. 82 
, . aan een tok 99 2 2 2 «fl P Franke, Kansas City, Mo............... 15 2 22 19 18 79 C M Powers, 20. nave 85 
> ¢ at ak 5" 23 23 22 20 88 J W Haughawout, Fort Dodge, Ia....... 15 18 17 19 15 69 Geo Roll, 20......00cseeeeeeesereeees tteeeeees 85 
wb tee we “4 3 2) 2 18 (8 Me ae Dc 2Ser cdo id jadebe<s’cedeyes00 5 2118 4% 2 C D Linderman, 20..............0...0e eee 72 
CB ‘je ae City, Ta... . 39 35 2 93 » F POI 5055255 ayoeveccsdsss olf 17 14 14 19 72 E C Fort, Sb pibduddeditensecexeaans vuesecd's 2 
1 H Bookman, Central City ca "18 20 22 20 22 84 Miss Burrows, St. Louis, Mo.. ti 20 17 17 21 75 C W_ Budd, 20......0ceeceeeereeceneees wees 88 
BE sitenaisnsansancrsesn 6 bua % = Mss Bennett, Denver, Cob.............. oem Shee eo 0 
. —s . on 4 2 3 - ermod, aie 80 
L Foley, Nichola, a crewnecccccds BA ot Fourth Day, Friday, April 37. Sie... : 
J, A McKelvey, Hedrick, Ia.. --18 «618 22 21:17 = = 78 There were four events, 20 targets each, $2 entrance, $25 added, Ed O’Brien, 19....0000 » 
F E Rogers, Bucklin, Mo.. 18 22 21 20 20 8% and the Consolation Handicap. In the regular sweepstakes Fred J L D Morrison, 19.................. Seed 2 
E P Troeh, Watertown, S. D.. 18 21 22 20 20 8% Gilbert broke 79 out of the possible 80. This was shooting to an C W WHMENGTE f. <5. ....-c-.ccss. cc, : Ly 
W D Townsend, Omaha, Neb. --18 22 21 2 24 & excellent degree. Mr. W. R. Crosby was close up with 77, only CG Spencer, Rec te : a 
M E Atchison, Giddings, Tex.. -18 21 22 21:19 8&8 three misses out of the 80 targets. The weather was pleasant, TN co tac. guccccas.,. oh . 
 Piietiod Kacey Bist Be Bo Segemany Guim clear and favorite for the making Of good 8 Pola 6000S a 
H N Kirby, Greensburg, Kas... 17 20 22 22 22 8% Events: 4 ‘1. Svents: 2347 ee 69 
A W Money, New York...... —t BM Bn B 9 Citta. bcee. 20 20 0 19-79 ED ie 2 is i7 17 7 73 tL re eects > 
C Gottlieb, Kansas City, Mo....... ooeell 2 23216 M Hughes..... 19 16 2017—72 EA Arnold...... 20 17 19 20—76 Wty Seanad a 83 
M E Hensler, Battle Creek, Mich....... TT AAA A B C Hirschy..... 18 18 1948—73 W A Baker....... 17 2018 19-74 H Waters, 18...” = 
C R Wilson, Tecumseh, Mich..........- S ics @& W R Crosby.....20 20 2017—77 W B Linell....... 17 19 20 20-76 © Bottger, 18............... & 
C F Driehs, Cincinnati, O.........2...++- 7 2 18 Ww A R Elliott.....19 19 20 20-78 J H Bookman....18 171617—68 LL Willard. 18.............. = 
A Hill, W. Liberty, O-.. 7 141842 7 O Heikes.......16 19 19 17-71 M E Atchison....18 1415 18-65 A C Conner, 18........---. ...ssceeeese ee, HH 
P > ‘Ward, Walnut Log, Tenn. 17 2 2 0 2 8s ¥ GB cs cocnes 18 18 18 19—73 E Brady ......... 15 16 18 17—66 F Arnhold,’ % 
Col. Anthony, Charlotte, N. C........... ~~ awe aa UD S T Atkinson..... 16 18 18 20-72 J L Head......... 18 15 18 19—70 C F Reust, 77 
E L Wetzig, Junction City, Kas......... 17 4«421°19 18 22) 8 W H Heer....... 19 18 18 19—74 C Gottlieb......... 16 16 18 17—67 H N Kirby, 18 : 
Hi © Beker, Pekin, IMl...........cc...c0c: 17 19 18 212 7% CO Le Compte..1516 2019-70 CG R Wilson......18181817-71 PC Wik’ = 
C O Baker .....0.-02..0scesseeeseereeees 7 14 18 18:17 6 H Sconce......... 171719 19-72 Col _Anthony.....18 17 1416-65 D T Timberlake, 18 : 
Dr Hardy, Sumner, Mo..........:.+00000+ 7 2 220 2 8 R S Trimbie...... 15 1216 17-60 H O Baker....... 16 14 15 17-62 M Thompson, 18............+-.+...ccscee Ss 
G W Jenkins, Wamego, Kas............. 17 20219 0 79 F M Faurote...... 19 18 19 18—74 a ag en hl aac 8&8 
F Miller, Berwyn, Neb.........++..-++00- 23 16 19 19 7 A Stauber...... 16 16 15 19—66 mee ee eres 86 
A W Ryan, Troy, O........0ssseeseecees 20 17 22 21 80 E P — ocdeseev 18 18 18 17—71 eee een eseeets 4 
L Rue, Lakefield, ‘Minn IS. sath analodeuna 322 2 8 L, J Squier. -+++-18 19 19 19-75 Mime eee sr . 
aw, efield, Minn ..... ¥ 2 7 : owers. SE eon ee 
D T Timberlake, Seneca, Kas... “4 21 22 21 22% G Roll ee: 1219 1817-66 J a 3 OF F Conbart. i Bnet nd Ot aes > 
F Kalash, Lakefield, Minn............... 2 19 2 15 «77 C D Linderman...16 15 20 1869 C ee Be MetN a AGG, Bias. ...2.2:220.-.+c-02ccccccccce = 
R Storms, Waterloo, Ia........20:.002s005 12202 8 E 17 141717-65 R 16 13 1216-87 | J A Jackson, -17................0...... - 
H M Davis, Richmond, Mo.............. 21 17 22 20 «80 c ..18 19 1818-73 W T a te ee ee eee ee eee ees 86 
M Thompson, Gainesville, Mo............ 4219 24 L 17 19 20 20-76 J W we 17 15 1719-68 EA Arnold, 17................ 2 
C R Stevens, Moline, Jll..........s.0000e- 22217 8 ...19 19 19 20-77 ‘A A Taylor....... 15 17 18 1565 W A Baker, 17................... = 
A Lawrence, Lincoln, Ill..............4.. 31917 2 80 H D Bates....... 13 18 2019-70 H W_Anderson...16 11 1319-59 W_ B Limell, 17............................. = 
J E Avery, Atlanta, Ga..........0.cc0ee0- “20 2 16 82 E D_ Fulford..... 19 17 17 20-73 Mrs Bennett......17 14 11 1264 H_ Bookman, 17... 3 
G Tucker, Brenham, Tex............- 16 22 18 18 74 Ed O’Brien .....18 1918 19—7 H Morrison ..... 14 17 16 17-64 he E Atchison, 17. = 
Cripple Creek, Golo....:: 10 21 23 16 €=«=670 ILD Morrison.17 19 19 1974 L Rue ...........16 Bee TREE WD DOI. Theccccecvcsccccccecce edeovceese ewaee 83 
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I Uy Beeet, 20. vicavcccses pitgacnitcees eeipene we ean 2 SS 
C Gottlieb, 16.......cccovcese byen stone - Bans R 
CC BWV RR, Bec ccccccccenccse pens 199 18 218 « «21% 
Col Anthony, 16.........+sceeesve0s 19 18 21 22 8 
El © Baker, WB... cccccvececessee 19 2 21.21 8&8 
Dr BasGe, TB. cccc ccvecesccicceses 2218 20 2 8 
G W Jenkins, 26... cccvevccscocs 17:19 22 2 = 8 
A W Ryan, 16........ 23 22 16 18 «79 
J EB Aveey, 06 ..0000ccvccesece 23 20 22 21 * 8 
G E Crosby, 16......s.cccccoveee 20 20 22 20 8 
5 We Bice eccssccesenece 20 18 18 2 79 
oe } pS rr 17 219 12 
R L Ambrose, 16......00cccocccess 19 14619 160 = 
W "FE Name, BB... 000k cccccstevesns 15 16 13 19) = 
E J Chingren, 19.........00.++0++ 19 21 22 2 gs 
H McMurchy, 18 .......seeeseess 20 2 2 81 
H Morrison, 17 ......-csscccesseces 2222 2% 79 
Ry MOO, EP sabecunee 17 18 19 74 
D C Sanderson, 18... rt 23 23 20 8% 
S A Ba, UB. . ocesvecccstvocs 202202 8 
WY ASEM, BE ond foun Sops nesesnsoes 2421 21 8 
G EK Badicte; 20 oo cvecevcccseccyets 20 17 -22 78 
W C Gresham, 17 ...........s00se08 20 20 20 7 
CS PE TE ao vob owsc evn est sveveswys 18 19 20 74 
T  Feeee, 10. vcscasicccsssvctveceveses 21 22 19 =~ «8&1 
om OO SE Pee ere: 3 222 «9 
J W McGee, 17 .........ccccevvoesoess oe 2223 .9 
A BOGE, Win sccvnceesctavnvsieesnnetventahe 1418 19 #67 
RR SEE, BB is Vins ecsovccevass tenet cacseses 19 19 ll 64 
FP PN DB sc oenvnndcccacccsadcncusvessscteses 15 w 
CF ME: Blu cs vxvevnvcsscchevtssennccxscesete 17 17 22 71 
iL, CNR CID. 4c vcccnssacdbhudbpoceredpacetsens 13 21 17 63 
SB UE EB ian 6ocnes ceceesssuccsh op peeberercape 142219 % 
CC Be CB Wisc cscs vcccnscncvccesqoncpwcbyess 20 18 22 20 
FR, Aiken see svscerss 19 21 19 7% 
\ M McCrea, 16.......... 16 18 2 72 
PF Re, Bicccsvctceses 19 19 20 79 
Count Smyth, 16......... 18 22 24 8&4 
SS 8S Soe 20 22 21 = 84 
W B Crowder, 15........ 7 98 59 
It Ik AO, Bio sepxissenns ‘i 24262 
Ec sduaddesenckina 02 2018 19 17% 
DF PEM, Ws cvencdccccennsdvcsdensvesptesishs 17 15 20 69 
How About Ii? 
Had the Humane Socicty of Kansas City been seeking good 


feod for thought at Blue River Park, it could have found abun- 
dance of clay pigeons on the ground, and fresh goose eggs on the 
blackboard, all gratis. : 

The parents of many of the goose eggs were a north wind an a 
perpendicular target. There were others. 

There was a chill in the atmosphere of the first two days, 
though tempered somewhat by hot air here and there. 

Mr. Fred Gilbert made high average of the total programme, 
notwithstanding some setbacks. 

The 23yd. mark seems to be about one yard too many for even 
the best shooters. 

Doc A. Quick, in the Consolation Handicap, made the highest 
score of any made in the 100-target events, namely, 95 out of 100. 

Mr. Max E. Hensler, winner of the Preliminary Handicap and 
second in the G. A. H., is nineteen years old, an age that some 
of the shooters can imagine by thinking backward. 

Mr. M. Diefenderfer, winner of the G. A. H., took his honors 
as modestly as became a good contestant. He should cit off 
the last half of his name, for he is no derfer with a shotgun. 

Mr. Chris. Gottlieb, an excellent shot himself, watched the 
scores with deep interest in the G. A. H. 

Messrs. W. R. Crosby and F. Gilbert were on the 23yd. mark. 
Messrs. J. H. Hughes, John Garrett and H. C. Hirschy were on 
the 22yd. mark; easier marks were nearer. 

The two ladies, Miss Nellie Bennett, of Denver, and Mrs. Net 
tie King Burrows, of St. Louis, shot with an accuracy superior 
to that of many of the other contestants, and with a grace 
equalled by none. 

The U. M. C. Co. and the W. R. A. Co. made the evenings 
pleasant for those who chose to enjoy their princely hospitality. 
Mr. Irby Bennett was the host in behalf of the Winchester Com- 
pany; Mr.-A. C. Barrell in behalf of the U. M. C. Co. 

There were a few trade agents at the shoot. 

St. Louis would like to have the G. A. H. next year. 

The press should feel deep gratitude to the manager, Mr. Elmer 
Ek. Shaner, and to the compiler of scores, Mr. J. K. Starr, for 
uniform courtesy and consideration at all times, and for neat, 
full and correct copies of the scores, etc., at the right time, the 
earliest possible moment. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Live Bird Handicap. 


Newark, N. J., April 16.—The live-bird handicap, given by Smith 
Brothers, on the grounds at Newark, had for the main event a 
handicap at 20 live birds, $20 entrance, birds included; two 
moneys for every ten entries, high guns. Mr. L. W. Colquitt 
was the winner with a score of 18, one of his lost birds falling 
dead out. Five sweepstakes at 5 and 10 birds were also shot. 
‘The scores follow: 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were at 5 birds, $3 entrance, high guns: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


A A Schoverling 02222—4 22222—5 

















G H Pherey....ccocccce. - 11112—5 
LW Colquitt......... 2°13 231115 
Bo eS 21200—3 
i> IND pnsenseneee 12111—5 20221—4 
ap  cccbbukxkensapeakaseke shen abye 22*20—3 20220—3 
No. 5 was 10 birds, $10, two moneys, as follows: 
Piercy, 2.........- 0201**w Steffens, 30.... 2122112202— 9 
Colquitt, 30......... 2222222200— 8 Pierce, 30...........2222222222—10 
No. 6 was at 10 birds, $10, one money, as follows: 
Colquitt ...........2222121212—10 Pierce ........000.. 2021222022— 8 
Piercy ..rcccccccees 0111121110— 8 
No. 4, main event, $20, birds included, high guns: 
Se Ee EE. Bs onsesvbuscdcuewsenysenvenssunt 11012111121012022212—17 
CE OR, ie cvachnwesevceseserecsaes . -00212012111211121222—17 
Be MIR, DB. va vnccveveesesesesven .221222222%20212—18 
R I Si Ti sciebesshvausbekebanes 0222%2222222—17 
A A Schov 5 ins hspexeye hanks 0221022201020*02—12 
DFE SS Bi hcdeboceewessnndnsovyonvensecell 02220200112020221222—14 
Hudson Gun Club, 
Jersey City, N. J., April 19—The shoot of the Hudson Gun 


Club, held to-day, had seventeen contestants. Schorty, C. V. L., 
Staples and others did some excellent shooting. Eight events 
were shot. Following are the scores: 





Events: 123 4667 8 

Targets: 16 15 15 16 15 2B 2B 16 
BREED enkebidcvesccsccnssnssonandacs 13 14 14 14 12 22 2%... 
i. Et Is wapinsdenbabiesabepsnnbebebobahny 14 14 15 12 13 2... 
DAMEN: cocabuaskonssapensshbucnbbbabt 12 10 12 11 16 22 B 
WA ND. cevvosnbeessnciscvestbebeagns 12 10 8 15 10 2... 
RIE 5550 8050s06nsenntossvsncnncs 20k LB 2 2 3 
REET: i.cncccv0cndcccctnendvesrcoseesoce . “2! Fee sa: de ae 
SERED. punaunsghoesscapesvasstavdkasees 5 10 ll 10 10 15 
DERONET 5.0 ocewesesececsecesvaccotecctnte > 8 8 is 
SORES cccdbusctubssoovedcotosierssee 9 56 10 9 10 
a eee 27TH WB 10 8 
Goetter ... nee we Oe OR wo oc 
IE» nk ceksannconsdcednntbpenesees oe OS 3 3. eae 
PORTER vocscccccnccecneneesesccacseses ot a ee aD ». 
Jenkins .......ccieccccccccccncceccesecs ~~» BB8EDBR 
Pearsall, Je ...cccscccvccccseccccvecses se eee a es ee 
OE... tip ccewoetcnees bes uns oheewsses o> 0b EE EE oo a 
SINE | -nssincesnsdeeas vavtinsurson’ so sbi. UL ee 


James i. 
North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., April 18.—Sweepstakes were shot as follows 
at the shoot of the North River Gun Club to-day, nine shooters 
participating : 


Events: 123 465 67 8 91011121314 

Targets: 15 10 10 15 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 
RAMEE ebdckeedndsssnscerne 9..684910 79659737 
DR. tl esiaspovarndare a. £8 2 5e « a ut 
Vosselmam .....00..s00neaes G. & 2.6. BNNs’ ee ee rae 
PRORON cca cnaboasecdsccecsee ao 2183..893232.. Biot os 
DdeBat. ~.cccccdcosccennacanee: se RRB op. Bch ce cpiaswe Gas 
Allison .. penbuben\ eo be inv 0 ee oe ok ab Ss ae 

i SeeeeseeTPTeeeTeeeeees Fe FF 6 hd & ee 3 @ se 6¢¢ dad 6 4 


le . ic Pe ee 
a... Sena ae ee eet Oe 


Nos. 12, 13 and 14 were at 5 pairs. 
Jas. R. Merrirr, Sec’y. 


Union Gun Club. 


Rutherford, N. J., April 18.—There were thirty contestants at the 
shoot of the Union Gun Club, 4 eratitying revival of sport on 
the grounds of the Boiling Springs Gun Club. Six events were 








shot, five at 25 targets. The scores follow: ‘ 
Events: 1234656 Events: 123466 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 25 Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 2% 
Gardiner 121013 91018 Van Winkle...... 0 0 0.... 
Engles ......... 913121561219 Banks .......060 0» o» 13 15 12 
Piercy ..... -» 181112111819 C M ...... 0-66 cose U genes 
Glover ..... 91010 9 8.. Andrews .. 0.60 60 De se ae 
Guenther 11 610 61415 Count ...... é © se be “6? 
Yeomans 11 121411.... C Von Lengerke.. .. .. 1511 20 
Baldwin 61111 91022 H Von Lengerke.. .. .. 10 916 
Morrison 11 81011 8.. England ......... soso. Oa 
Carlough 912 9121219 Van Tassel .......... 11 6.. 
Harrington .... 111011141314 Fredericks ..... ...... 7... 
ames Bi Bens 4>” RENNES peters ho esse, ee Se 
acks .... oa te Se Se <a cere - 7129 
poet OG «oss sivece st 40 on. se 
Colquitt . Dr Brooks...... Dac ts me ob 
Mac Clements... .. 5 6 9.... 
Team shoot, Shooting and Fishing trophy, 50 targets: 
Union Gun Club. Boiling Springs R. and G. Club. 
H Von Lengerke..19 19—38 DMEOTE ~ ovccoscoveds 15-15—30 
WUEES - coseunrdsdeexe 21 22—43 Matzen 
COMES <cosvescves 21 20—41 Pierson 
C Von Lengerke..22 23—45 Piercy 
a * ( Spaae 15 13—38 SME passcérce 





Dr Fredericks ....19 17—36—231 Jenerette 
Sander—Meckels—Packard, 


Carlstadt, N. J., April 18—On Outwater’s grounds to-day a 
match at 50 live birds, $50 a corner, was shot between Messrs. W. 
H. Sanders, E. A. Meckel and R. L. Packard. All stood at 
28yds. Meckel won with a score of 34. The birds were remark- 
ably good. There was a strong northwest wind. The weather was 
pleasant. Sweepstake shooting followed the match. The referee 
was Mr. J. H. Martin. The scores: 





W. TE BES anc vcvsnsssnneseviaree 2202222222*01122020220222—19 
2220210010020000001120101—12—31 






E A Meckel 1221221212200102011—18 
0212222002202021220011200—16—34 

RB Pps csc ciiccssvisscvveeoced 0220102002022220000200022—12 
0220001022021000100000100— 9—21 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Aug. 18.—The scores made in event 1 
of the Franklin Gun Club shoot to-day follow: 






HF POpC..ccccsccccevs 1010011010 Alf Right ............. 1010001010 
DF OEE ccsesccnteses 0001100100 F Kishpaw......... . 1010010001 
cp EE, an tecce .- 1000000000 W Stephens ..... 

BA EE cunsivesccteset 0000000100 J H Williams 





Jeannette Gun Club, 


Guttenberg, N. J., April 17.—The shoot of the Jeannette Gun 
Club, held to-day, was refereed by Mr. L. H. Schortemeier. In the 
club event no one made a straight score. Schortemeier won Class 
A, Interman Class B, and Gerdes Class C. The scores: 

F Ehlen, 28........ 001020*120— 4 N Bruni, 28 
J H Kroeger, 28...122101*102— 7 G Greiff, 30..... 
C Meyer, 30.. 2 " 
Schorty, 30.... 
G Loeble, 30.. 
H Pape, 2..... 














H Rohlfs, 28........ 0120110200— 5 
F H Kastens, 28. 2 J Luhrman, 25..... 0020002202— 4 
C Interman, 28... .121: A Schumacher, 28. .0022000000— 2 
J H Hainhorst, 28.111*110221— 8 D Mohrman, 28....2100111121— 8 


Challenge medal, 15 birds: 








SE, Bibb avisiesrertannensevcsspetecssed 20100*1101*1101— 8 

C Interman, 28 ee 
Team race No. 1: 

Capt Interman ...... 10202—3 © Mager 2c cccvecovess 20122--4 

PE on cvvceesee 002*1—2 sreift +» 022222—5 

POBC coccccccsecccees 2°—2 Kastens .. 

Meyerdiercks 2 Ehlen .... 

ERED aeccccicccesesed 2 Loeble ... 

Luhrman ..........+- 2 Thyssen 

Schumacher Gerdes 
Team race No. 

ON 2 ae: 

BUG nsscnoncnnesde 12122 SEDENNCEE covccvccves 

TQSOEMS cccccccccccce SD i ciunevouspenmuan 

MEE. wcccescexesvcocsell d Meyerdiercks 

Loeble ...c0ccccccces BEES scconcncceccnens 

Thyssen .......s0e00 Luhrman ....... 

GUE  ovcnavendveseee 1201*—3—27 Schumacher 





Scranton Rod and Gun Club, 


Scranton, Pa., April 18—The Scranton Rod and Gun Club 
held their regular semi-monthly shoot to-day. Nine of the mem- 
bers were on hand and did some shooting, but the percentage of 
breaks was not very high. “‘Cause why?” The wind was blow- 
ing a gale, as is nearly always the case at our shooting grounds. 
The scores were as follows: 





Events: 13234686678 9nn 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 _Broke. Av. 
ee ee S 6: O78: 7 9 FS: as. os -61 
Bittenbender .......... 4658 65.. 9..l1 814 70 -70 
Nichol > T2@ ax Sus F on ve 31 52 
Jifkins po © Bos Gece 8 se 00 20 -40 
Mason Cs a Be eee 40 -73 
Cullen a S Biss BOE Bas 51 -78 
Snowdon os 6 OB us S a 21 -53 
Watrous eee ee ee 7 .35 
SPIER nnieceunesvqses. 50.53 ee ll -73 


Our club is in quite a flourishing condition, and as soon as we 
get settled weather I think the attendance at shoots will increase. 
We have opened club rooms in the Williams Building, corner 
Wash and Linden streets. 
J. D. Mason, Sec’y-Treas. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Poucuxeepsie, N. Y., April 11.—The weekly shoot of this club 
to-day was favored by fine weather. In the principal event, No. 
5, several of the boys who had shot in the two last shoots under 
very unfavorable weather conditions, such as to make low scores 
and consequently low average, had such a liberal handicap to-day 
that it was comparatively easy work to put up a winning score 
for the Marshall cup. In this event Smith with 9, and inans 
with 5 misses allowed as breaks, tied on 24. In the shoot-off 
Smith scored 21 and Winans 25, thereby winning the cup for this 
week. Event No. 6 was the shoot-off. Scores follow: 









Events: 123 4 5 67 = Shot 

Targets: 101010 5252525 at. Broke. 
OE SS Oe 7433222..% 85 40 
PERS. 5 enon oneanvbacsdoseeshes . vs 42. 50 34 
PEIN Bs cpnsoccovedennnsvoccies Bt Bt es 60 50 
Winans, 6 ....cccccccccvcccccccces 866..2423.. 80 59 
Bepithe, BD  nccsssccesvevcocsevssccce, oo 43 42421.. 7% 38 
Pickempack, 7....cccccsccccccccsce ce CUD Seecsss 45 21 
Baenber, 8 ....crcvsssospecsesesrss se ss &.. 7%, il 50 29 

In event 7 Spencer shot but 15 rounds. SNANIWEB. 

eee 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Found at Last. 


SEVERAL years since a party of Northern farmers, mechanics and 
small retail dealers formed a society in Revere, Mass., to institute 
an investigation in regard to the climatic conditions and busi- 
ness opportunities down South, and after three years of ‘personal 
investigation through the South, they finally decided that the best 
all-year climate, the most healthful section in the Union, was at 
Pinebluff, North Carolina, in the high sandhills of Moore county, 
@ point on main ling of the great Seaboard Ait Ling Railway, 


seventy miles south of Raleigh, the capital of-the State. In the 
early summer of 1901 they sent two men down to spend the sum- 
mer, so as to see the effect of going South during the summer 
months. One of the party was more than sixty years old, and 
had suffered with rheumatic troubles-for several years. He was 
relieved of the trouble soon after he reached North Carolina and 
made favorable reports. In the winter of 1901 they sent down 
three families, two from Massachusetts and one from New Hamp- 
shire, to clear up lands, build tomeesaty houses and cultivate 
the ground and report results. It has been shown that lands 
which were in the native woods March 1 were cleared of trees, 
stumps and trash, fenced and planted and crops gathered at a 
cost of about $25 an acre. The land yielded to $80 an acre 
pastes in sweet potatoes, and after paying $10 an acre for the 
land it left a elear profit of about $40 an acre; and from the in- 
formation gathered, the settlers report that the land will after the 
first year produce greater yields than the first season’s crops. 

There are many New Englanders and Northern people going 
to. Pinebluff, and a city charter has been granted by the State of 
North Carolina. Hon. d; W. Pope, formerly of Marlboro, Mass., 
is Mayor. Of the five City Commissioners, four are Northerners, 
among whom is.Mr. N. Q. Stewart, son of Mr, J. P. Stewart, 
of the coal dealers of Charlestown, Mass. 

Pinebluff, N. C., is the town in which Mr. John T. Patrick, of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, has his home, and it is just six 
miles south of the ere winter health and_ pleasure resort, 
Southern Pines.—Adv. 


Reduced Rates to New Orleans, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILR®AD, ACCOUNT MEETING AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

For the benefit of those desiring to attend the meeting of the 
American Medical Association at New Orleans, La., May 5 to 8, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from all stations on its lines to New Orleans, on May 1, 2 and 3, 
good going on those dates and good to return reaching original 
starting point not later than ten days from date of sale, at re- 


_duced rates. By depositing ticket with Joint Agent at New 


Orleans between May 1 and 12, and payment of 50 cents, an 
extension of final return limit to May 30 may be obtained.—Adv. 





It is a or feather in the cap of any manufacturer to have won 
the Grand American Handicap, by far the most important shoot- 
ing event of the year; and the one held this month at Kansas 
City, was one of the largest target shoots ever held. That this 
success should have come to the old reliable Lefever gun is a mat 
ter of great gratification to the manufacturers, as, of course, it is 
also to the many men in this country who are using these ex- 
cellent arms. Mr. Martin Diefenderfer, of Wood River, Neb., as 
will be seen elsewhere in Forest AND STREAM, won the great 
prize with his Lefever Arms Co. ejector gun. In view of this vic- 
tory, it is not surprising that the Lefever Arms Co. have some- 
thing to say on this subject. 





Any one that has in mind ordering a gun this coming fall and 
has. not decided on the make of gun, will do well to call on 
Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold and look at their beautiful 
line of Francotte guns and knockabout guns. They will take 
dimensions of your old gun and order you a gun in any gauge 
wanted, to be delivered in the fall, guaranteeing the gun to fit 
same as your old one and to shoot as wanted, without extra 
charge. ny one living out of New York City can be furnished 
with engravings of all the different grades, and by furnishing 
Messrs. V. L, & D. with dimensions of their old gun or sending 
their old gun to them, orders will be satisfactorily executed. 





The very striking and beautiful cut on the adjacent page calls 
attention to the business of Messrs. Abercrombie & Fitch, who are 
so well known to our readers as supplying camping and other 
goods needed by sportsmen. From their new quarters they re- 
cently sent out an enormous quantity of material to fit out the 
Ziegler Arctic Expedition, and these quarters are daily thronged 
with sportsmen. Mr. E. S.Osgood, for many years with the U. S. 
Net & Twine Co., has charge of the fishing tackle department, and 
many of his old friends who have not known of his whereabouts 
will be glad to learn of his present connection. 





Mr. T. H. Keller, of the Peters Cartridge Co., informs us that 
a new 50-shot out-door pistol record has been established at the 
range of the Massachusetts Rifle Association, Walnut Hill, Mass., 
April 4, by Thomas Anderton, of Boston, who, shooting at 50yds., 
scored 480 points on the Standard American target, he points 
higher than the previous record. Mr. Anderton used Peters .22- 
caliber long rifle cartridges in making this record. 





At the Allegheny, Pa., tournament, April 8 and 9, we are in- 
formed that thirty-five out of forty-seven shooters used Peters 
factory loaded shells. 


New Advertisements. 


Messrs. H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., whose advertisement appears 
in another column, are the New York headquarters for the Rush- 
ton and Morris rowboats and canoes, two makes of boats famous 
among those who travel on the water. Lightness, beauty and 
speed are the especial qualities of the Rushtons, while strength 
and durability, combined with low price, make the Morris product 
attractive. Besides these boats, the Folsom Arms Co. carry guns, 
rifles, revolvers, ammunition and all the camping goods and other 
articles needed by sportsmen. 





Lake St. John, Chicoutimi and the ouananiche and brook trout 
of the Lake St. John region are familiar enough names to Forest 
AND STREAM readers. hat an admirable hotel should stand side 
by side with unequalled rs and a hunting ground where 
moose and caribou are to be found, seems extraordinary. You 
can almost play golf with one hand and cast your fly with the 
other. Full information concerning this country may be had of 
the agents of the Quebec & Lake St. John Railway, whose adver- 
tisement, as usual at this season, appears in Forest anp STREAM. 








During last spring and summer a considerable number of 
anglers visited Washington county, Maine, for the admirable trout 
and salmon fishing to be found there. The Washington County 
Railroad, whose advertisement is again this year found in Forest 
anp Stream this week, offers to give information about this fish- 
ing territory, as well as about summer places where men can take 
their families and be comfortable at reasonable rates. 





Most men—for their sins, we suppose—are obliged to shave, and 
we never heard of anybody who could get along without shaving 
soap. Williams’ shaving stick, manufactured by the J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., whose advertisement is found else- 
where in this issue, reduces the suffering of shaving to a minimum 
— — that usually painful operation comfortable, convenient 
and safe. 





Complaint is often made by those who in summer do deep 
trolling for salmon, lake trout and other fish, that the heavy 
sinkers which it is necessary to use take away all sport from the 
capture. The Metal Line Mfg. Co., of New York City, have an 
article which does away with the need of sinkers. What this is 
their free leaflet will tell the inquiring angler. 





Visitors to the Adirondacks, the Maine woods, Canada, and the 
Rocky Mountains in June and July know something of the sor 
rows that black fly carries on his small back, and unloads on the 
human being that he meets with. It is said that the preparation 
Presto, manufactured at Ossining, N. Y., keeps mosquitoes away 
and kills all insects. It is thus something that every one needs 


The Fisherman’s Novelty Mfg. Co., of Dayton, O., whose adver- 
tisement is found in another column, manufacture a variety of 
landing nets of peculiarly imteresting character, because they are 
adjustable to a variety of different positions. At this season, when 
anglers are renewing their supplies, the information given by thes, 
manulactyrers is especially useful 





